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BY PauL O'BANION 


ARRICADES MADE OF CON- 
B struction materials, saw horses, 
trash cans, and other found objects 
were quickly built as a line of thirty 
five black-clad, masked, militants 
linked arms, blocking traffic. The 
heaviest, most fun and daring, street 
action in the effort to “Shut Down 
Wall Street” began well before the 
majority of the cast of characters re- 
ported (and distorted) by the press 
arrived on the scene. 

This “mobile cluster,” made up of 
Youth Greens from around the conti- 


nent, Lower East Side and out of * 


town anarchists, the Love and Rage 
production group, young insurgents 
from The Guardian and elsewhere, 
soon doubled in size. Four street bar- 
ricades were quickly built within less 
than an hour in the eerie morning 
light. One used over half-a-dozen tip- 
ped dumpsters. 

The group moved swiftly, clap- 
ping hands and shaking cans filled 


with pennies and pebbles. A group : 


of forty-five Greens from New Bruns- 
wick quickly joined the mobile clus- 
ter in taking over intersections. 
Others came running and applaud- 
ing as the mobile black bloc barricad- 
ed Broadway one block North of Wall 
Street. see 
Outside the Lower East Side, this 
type of direct action is unusual for 
-New York. Yet the major press ig- 


radicalize earth day 


RRICADES ON BROADWAY 


nored it. Most likely their reporters 
were still in bed, the place that or- 
ganizers had recommended people 
who work in the Wall Street area 


fully came to work, but not without 


RS eonironting A ZOnIn HaNOn of | viding guidance or moving beyond 


questions, hostility, and appeals to 
“take an environmental holiday.” 
The anger Some expressed at those 


working in the area seemed misguid- 
- ed, as the action was called in oppo- 


sition to the system, not those 
caught up in it. 
Wall Street was closed to pedestri- 


ans and traffic. The New York Stock ` 


Rey 


ot Photo by David Sorcher ' 
Exchange functioned only with the 
help of at least 500 riot police. The 
elaborate security system resembled 


} ; _ that used to get scabs into work. 
spend their day. Instead most faith-: 


The pervasive presence of un- 


symbolic action was intimidating, as 
was the fierce brutality of the police. 
One woman from the Youth Greens 
was; pounced on by undercovers. A 
student from Vermont had his head 
bashed on the pavement when he 
came to a friend's assistance, requir- | 


ing four stitches. One woman was | ope." » 


dragged by her hair. 


_ black did roaming theatre improv 


Initial despair caused by the over- 
whelming security around the Ex- 
change and police brutality soon 
gave way as hundreds of protesters 
began to arrive, engaging in diverse 
and creative expressions of opposi- 
tion to the trading pit of capitalism. 
One group dressed completely in 
in 
the middle of the streets as baffled 
undercovers looked on. Ecofeminists 
from Vermont circled the Exchange 
banging on a large metal barrel. 
Others dressed in costume. The pro- 
test extended over the next nine 
hours. f l 

After being split up by a police 
charge, the mobile cluster joined a 
large group of protestors concentrat- 
ed on blockading Exchange Place. 
This became the central area of 
contention for the next couple of 
hours. The mood there was festive 
and defiant as police repeatedly tried 
to_clear the street, sometimes 


attempting to make arrests. People 
linked arms, often stretching from 
building to building across entire 
streets and sidewalks, preventing 
people from passing. Many were 
turned back. Struggles with police to 
avoid arrest and “unarrest” those 
i caught by cops were widespread. 
' One arrested protestor escaped 
through the window of a police bus. 
Acopcommented, “That wasa good 


The diverse group that came to the 
Wall Street Action ranged in political 
orientation from revolutionary anar- 
chist to liberal reform: When a group 
from Antioch College began a chant” 
of "2,4,6,8 Smash the Market, Smash 
the State,” for instance, they were, 
countered by a placid group sitting! 
on the ‘Stairs who droned “Give 
Peace A’ Chance.” Later a chant of 
"Raise Corporate Taxes” was 
enthusiastically picked up. Chants of 


“Hey, Hey, Ho, Ho, Corporate Greed 
has Got To Go" were changed to "... 
Capitalism's Got To Go.” 


At least 1500 people participated . 


in the action, which better resembl- 
ed a Central European style protest, 


or North American Anarchist D.O.A. : 


(Day Of Action), than the usual 
left/activist type demo. This was in 
part due to the lack of centralized or- 
chestration, co-management with 
the police, and ‘peace keepers” im- 
posing boundaries upon partici- 
pants’ expression. The action was a 
healthy alliance of more traditional 
pacifists and those who have grown 
tired of orchestrated protests, laying 
the basis for continued dialogue and’ 
the potential for a multi-tactical di- 
rect action movement. People came 
from as far away as Oregon, Ontario, 
and Quebec. 

In the late mprning a spontaneous 
march occurred, involving a crowd 
that many present estimated at 
2,000 to 3,000. At noon a speakout 
took place on the steps of a federal 
building adorned with a statue of 
George Washington, clutching a $ 
sign for the occasion. 

The speakout did a good job of rep- 


resenting views from a wide variéty~ 


of perspectives, beginning to draw 
connections between issues. How- 


ever, it tended to be single-issue and 
reform oriented. With few excep- 


tions, the revolutionary nature of the : 
initiating groups’ politics was not co- ` 
herently expressed, nor was a pro- 


grammatic alternative expressed. 
The speakout was hastily organiz- 


ed, intended more as a platform for ` 


individuals and groups to give short 


statements and testimonies. Some of ` 
‘the seventeen speakers included: 


Leo Myrick, a representative of the 


striking Greyhound drivers; long- | 
time independent black activist Jitu 
Weusi; Sam Anderson, who spoke | 


about community opposition to Col- 
‘umbia University’s plans to demol- 
ish the Audubon Ballroom to build a 
biotechnology facility (see May 
issue); Howard Hawkins of the Left 


Green Network who insisted on the | 


need for direct democracy in opposi- 
tion to capitalism and the state; Chris 
Shawn of the Agent Orange Net- 
work; Donna Reik of the Dalkon 
Shield Information Network; Ari Suki 
of ACT-UP and WHAM; Bob Mc- 
Glynn, recently returned from Eu- 
rope, who read a solidarity state- 
ment from anarchists from twenty- 
three countries who had met in 
Trieste, Italy; and Tatiana Bohm of 
the East German Independant 
Women's Association. 

After Tatiana’s talk, protestors 
quickly dropped a police saw horse 
and the assembled montage of dis- 
satisfaction dashed down the side- 
walk and into the street, the opposite 


way than the police had anticipated 


—the cops were no doubt operating 
from the map with the march route, 
which was widely circulated, but 
changed at a final planning meeting. 

Police on scooters attempted to re- 
direct the march, where they had 


horses and more scooters all set to 
accompany us around in their saw 
horse maze. A quick decision direct- . 
ed the front of the march onto the 
sidewalk around the cops, then back | 
into the streets. i 

The march stopped at Chase | 
Manhattan Bank, which has invest- | 
ments in American Cyanamid (see | 
article page 6 this issue), then contin- | 
ued to Broadway. At Broadway and 
Wall some did civil disobedience 
(CD). Others were arbitrarily busted. 
The march continued for the next 
hour or so. One organizer who was 
directing the march was jumped by 
four cops, then charged with felony — 
assault. Eventually the march | 
wound down into Battery Park, 
where an informal speakout conclud- 
ed the days events. 

To a certain degree the action ap- 
peared eclectic, incoherent and con- 
fused, in part reflecting the frag- 
mented state of oppositional move- 
ments in North America. Habits con- 
ditioned by too many years of lame 
CISPES-style protests proved hard to 
break, as many people wandered 
seemingly aimlessly, unsure what to 
do next. 

The action had liberatory '‘mo- 
ments” which bode well for the fu- 
ture of the revolutionary anarchist 
movement. The mobile cluster oper- 
ating around Liberty Plaza exhibited 
a strong identity and sense of shared 
purposé. Enough mistakes were 
made; however, tọ check any illu- 
sions about the quick emergence ofa 
North American Autonome move- 


_ment—although after Wall Streetand 
‘other actions around the continent, ` 


this potentiality feels more tangible. 
Organizing as affinity groups 
within mobile clusters, the desire not 


to go to jail, and the use of physical 
barricades were supported through- 
out organizing for the action and are 


John Jay Anderson 
Died April 24, 1990 


now catching on with an ever wider 


' group of activists. 


As confused as things sometimes 
were, we did begin to sense what is 
possible. We got away with an 
incredible amount. The general feel- 


ing against getting arrested was 
quite different than the days when 
the objective of going to a demon- 
stration was to get arrested. The 
small number of people willing to do 
CD limited our ability to effectively 
blockade. People did stand up to po- 
lice, but enough self-organization 
has not yet developed to allow for 
large-scale non-CD direct action that 
can be effective. People often ran as 
only.a few police arrived. We need to 
lear to take better advantage of the 
space available to us in the street, 
while developing affinity group and 
clusters models that both minimuze 
the police's ability to grab us and 
allow us to act effectively. 


æ 


The Wall Street Action nas created 
an opening, shifting the terms of the 
debate in a way favorable to anar- 
chists oriented towards organization 
and the development of a fighting 
movement. It also represents the 
continuation of the alliance between 
the Youth Greens and anarchists in- 
volved in other projects, within the 


context of a broader, increasingly - 


radical, movement. There is a large 
network of people out there, interes- 
ted in the development of a move- 


ment of the type that was exhibited 
April 23rd. Discussions are currently 
underway to initiate a continental 
Green direct action network. 

Street actions are only one compo- 
nent of a multi-faceted revolutionary 
strategy, involving not only the de- 
velopment of dual-power, but also 
mutualism and solidarity amongst 
ourselves..The significance of taking 
action was brought home to many of 
us with the death of John Jay Ander- 
son of the Antioch Greens, in an acci- 
dent on the way back to Ohio. Six 
others suffered broken bones and 
cuts requiring stitches. Although he 
had never participated in a direct ac- 
tion like Wall Street before, those 
that were with John after his partici- 
pation in the early morning action 

described him as pleased and enthu- 
siastic. I dedicate this article to John’s 
memory and my dear friends who 
have been struck so hard by his loss. 


BURN THE SYSTEM 
NOT ITS TRASH 


BY KATE CERRIDWEN 

N APRIL 23, FOUR HUNDRED PEOPLE CONVERGED IN 

downtown Minneapolis to demand that the recently built garbage in- 

cinerator be shut down. With chants of “shut it down,” and “reduce, re-use, 

recycle, revolt!,” people blockaded the entrance to the burner, and tied up 
rush hour traffic. 

Police began arresting perceived oe of the gathering, attacking with 
riot sticks and strangle holds. One group of wimmin engaging in an un-arrest 
had a gun pulled on them by a cop. Tense moments were smoothed out by 
drumming and dancing, as the entrance-way was occupied by people 
demanding mandatory recycling, and an end to carcinogenic processing of 
waste. When the gathering began moving toward the center of the business 
district, police maced and clubbed anyone they claimed they saw 
spraypainting or speaking or protecting each other from arrest. No one sus- 
tained serious injuries, but police claimed they and pedestrians were hit by 
rocks. 

At the beginning of the march a womyn from the Greens talked with the- 
crowd about incineration and its effects. Larry Cloud Morgan burned sage 
and spoke of respect for the earth, and the generations to come. Two 
members of the Revolutionary Anarchist Bowling League (RABL) also spoke, 
encouraging the crowd to take inspiration from actions that have taken place 
around the world in the past year. The action was also organized by Tornado 
Warning, a wimmin's anti-authoritarian group, who were often at the front of 
the action. They displayed excellent leadership when the police had picked 
off other members of the tactical team, and also received the brunt of the 
police violence. f 

The group in Minneapolis had received news of actions in New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto, and Chicago, and joined together to take Earth Day back .. 
from corporate sponsorship. A disgusting display of placation by public rela- 
tions was demonstrated the day before in St. Paul, where thousands of peo- 
ple turned out to listen to politicians speak. The sponsors included Target, 
Exxon, BFI, and 3M. People there were encouraged to write their congres- 


sional leaders, and to recycle in the brand-new, enya distributed plastic 
recycling bins. 


“We'll Burn Your Fucking Banks” - 


By Marr Brack 


PPROXIMATELY 40 ANAR- | 
chists responded to a call to 
form an anarchist contin- 

. gent to the October 20 march and 
rally in New York City against the 
war in the Persian Gulf. The contin- 
gent met a few blocks.from Colum- 
bus Circle rally site, and then mar- 
ched to the circle behind a banner 
that read “Fight The State, Not Its 
Wars.” __ 

While the march organizers pre- 
sented speaker after speaker, more 
people joined the contingent, so 
that by the time the march started 
there were over 100 people march- 

. ing with the black banner, 

Although the march was calm, 
and honestly somewhat boring, the 
anarchist contingent and others 
marching nearby brought humor 

and life to their section of the 
crowd. Several times the contin- 
gent simply stopped and waited for 

a minute or more, then, jumping up 


and down and whooping, the con- ` 


tingent ran forward, making up the 


gap at full speed. Needless to say, 


this upset the cops and the march 
organizers, both of whom had ap- 


Chanting old favorites like 
“1-2-3-4, We Don’t Want Your Fuck- 


Smash The State," the contingent 


also staged two die-ins; dropping’ 


dead, then getting up before the po- 

lice moved in (though once just 

barely). Flags and replica draft 
cards were bumed. j 

The contingent was initiated by 

Autonomous Anarchist Action. 
and the call was endorsed by the 

Libertarian Book Club, Neither Eas 

Nor West (NY), Anarchist Youtt 

Federation (NY), Workers Solidarity 
Alkance (NY), the New York Youth 
Greens,.and the Black Cat Collec: 
tive. - TE 


The contingent was a success, 


both in enabling different anarchist 
groups to work together, and in 
bringing a distinctly anarchist criti- 
que to the opposition to the war. As 
a movement which is widely consi: 
dered to be marginal — if it is consi; 


dered at all — an anarchist presi- 


ence is essential to let the public 


know who anarchists are, and wnat 


‘we are doing. 
ing War, 5-6-7-8, Organize To | 


While this contingent wad: 
successful, it was only a beginning. 


~ We need to look to the next rally — " 


called for New York for February — | 
and to the eventuality of the start of ` 


the war, to organize our opposition. - 
A black-bloc of anarchists from, 


_ around.the country at the February > 


demonstration would be one way 


of bringing amore visible anarchist ‘ 


presence-to the anti-war.effort. . - 
We need to make clear our oppo- 

sition to this war, and we need to 

raise the stakes for the US by radi- 


valizing the anti-war movement. In- : 


ternal opposition makes the war 
harder to sustain. The Octobér con- r 
tingent also chanted “War, Just Try: - 
It, We'll Take The Streets And? 


Riot,” and “War, No Thanks, Well 


Burn. ‘Your Fucking Banks.” If — 
though more likely, when — , 
fighting starts, we must be pre- ' 
pared to SeDotaae the war 


parently expected a dull day. 


BY Dean TUCKERMAN 


N OCTOBER 29, THE ANNI- 
versary of the “Black Mon- 
day" stock market crash, 


350 demonstrators went on a con- ` 


frontational tour of San Francisco's 
financial district. Planned as a se- 
quel to last April's “day after Earth 
Day” actions, the demo focused 
primarily on the corporate sponsor- 
ship of the warin the Middle East. It 
was the most militant denionstra- 
tion against the war in the San 
Francisco Bay Area so far. It also 
took aim at the “destruction of the 
planet and its people by the cor- 
porate and financial cartels.” 
The demonstration began in 
front of the Pacific Stock Exchange. 
‘Employees had come in early and 


“OPS were at each entrance to pre- 
` vent the announced blockade. 


Therefore, after several street 
theater pieces, the demonstrators 
chose not to block the exchange 
doors, and instead marched around 
the financial district. ` 

One street theater piece set the 
tone for the action. A “Blood for Oil 
Exchange" (like a blood bank) was 
set up where people gave blood 
and got oilin exchange. Just before 
we began marching, an American 
flag, a Chevron flag and money 
were bumed. 


The march — including people 
dancing, drumming, and chanting 
slogans like “No Blood for Oil,” and 


= Bay Area Black Monday 


“Death to the Corporate State" — 


-wound itself around the building 


and the District. When it came to 
Chevron's world headquarters pro- 
testers squished themselves into 
an archway, effectively blocking 
most employees who were just ar- 
riving for work. The police, who 


_had basically left us alone until 


then, brutally pushed us from the 
inside of the building. We marched 
away with no arrests. 

Then we marched into Market 
Street (San Francisco’s main 
street) blocking rush hour traffic 
for miles. At this point, people from 


_ the group went over to a 


McDonalds, where a window was 
broken from the inside outward 
(not endangering workers or peo- 
ple eating there.) à 
We continued to the Charles 
Schwab brokerage house where 
people got inside the main lobby. 
Phones were removed from the 
wall, and a stockbroker trying to de- 
fend his job as a paper (money) 
pusher started a fight. A pretty 
white cloud of smoke went off in 
the lobby as we marched away. 
The cops were indecipherable 


over their bullhorns and then 


started moving in to surround us. 
They corraled a literal cross-section 
of the demonstrators and then an- 
nounced we had to leave. We were 
surrounded. Others were thrown in 
- with us. Someone did a running 


_machine. : 

Just as important, we need to be 
thinking about how the anti-war ef- 
fort relates to revolution. When the 
fighting starts; and the “general 
public" begins to lose taste for 
American imperialism, will anar- 
chists be ready to offer a vision of an 
alternative? If the war drastically af- 
fects the world economic system 
and destabilizes the US ‘govern- 
ment, what will anarchists do? 


= - Now is the time for anarchists to 


‘be talking about tactics and strate- 
gy — both for this and other poten- 
tial sources of instability in the 
status quo. Now is the time for an- 
archists to redevelop a public pres- 
ence — locally, continentally, and 
internationally. 


jump over one of the police motor- 
cycles penning us in, and got away, 
knocking over the cycle in the pro- 


_ cess. The arrestees were charged 


with rioting and failure to disperse. 
The demonstration then went back 


-to Market Street and broke up. 


~ The bourgeois press lied about 
the demo. They said a more militant 


- group of “anarchists bent on de- 


struction” hijacked the group from 
its peace-loving organizers who 
then left the demonstration. The 
truth is that the organizers (who in- 
cluded anarchists) stayed on the 
scene until the end.» 

This action shows that after a 


hesitant start the fight against the 
‘approaching war can and will be 


confrontational. We should make 
the oil companies, other capitalists 
and the state pay a price for its war. 
Many people in the Bay Area are 
organizing for TDO (The Day Of the 
beginning of actual shooting) or 


TDA (The Day After) actions. 
Students at the University of 
California at Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco State are talking about a stu- 
dent strike if the shooting begins. 
Many people are talking about 
“stopping the city” actions. Some 
have even talked seriously about 
“Bringing the War Home” and 
disrupting Washington when the 
war begins. The militant anti-war 
movement has already begun. 


Black Bloc _ 
Pesters World 


sy Paur O'Banion 


HE ANARCHIST CON- 

| tingent to the January 26 
March on Washington was 

an important development in oppo- 
sitional. politics from which we 
should leam. The contingent voic- 
ed a militant tendency in the anti- 
war movement willing to take risks 
and raise the social costs of continu- 
ing the war. It also injected irrever- 


ent humor and spontaneity into an | 


otherwise stupéfyimg march. Any- 
one who participated knows, how- 
ever, that the anarchist contingent 
-had its share of problems. . 


HERE == 
DICTATOR 
THERE- 


A recent D.C. acquaintance ob- 
served that the immense bureau- 
cracy of the capitol has a deadening 
effect on people. The assembled 
anti-authoritarians were not im- 
mune to this hypnosis, as the seem- 
ing hours of waiting to march gave 
way to a congested, disorganized 
crawl through the streets. Once we 
were in the streets it became clear 
that most people had not had the 
type of experiences which would 
help them see the need for forming 
a bloc. 

As it was, we chanted some fun 
chants, and had a generally good 
time, bringing some life to the de- 
mo. We enjoyed a dramatic and en- 
tertaining attack on the Treasury 
Department, knocked down a fence 
in front of the FBI building and had 
a relatively successful breakaway 
action against the World Bank. All 
this was important and satisfying. 
But if we had been better organized 
we could have done a great deal 
more. Although our consciousness 
about the tactic of the black bloc 


was not very high going into the 
march, what occurred during the 
breakaway action taught us 
valuable lessons. ` 


The Black Bloc 


_ A-call to form a “black bloc" -` 


accompanied the: call for the anar- 


“chist contingent. Yet to call what 


occurred a black bloc — except in 
certain crucial moments—would 
- be to reduce ourselves to a mere 
parody of the Central European 
autonome, from whom the tactic 
emerged. Throughout the march 


KICK THE ASS 


OF THE RULING 


we seemed incapable of doing the 


z basic things necessary to marching 
as a bloc: walking in rows, linking 


arms, sticking closely together, etc. 
Subsequently, those who had come 
to the contingent with the hope 
that militant street awareness and 
a black bloc structure would foster 
more confrontational action did not 
feel confident in raising the stakes. 
Had we been better organized, for 
example, affinity groups would 
have felt more empowered to break 
off and express their rage with the 
confidence of returing to a secure 
bloc. 

Marching as a bloc limits the abil- 
ity of the cops to make arrests. It al- 
so sends a message to the ruling 
elites that a section of the move- 
ment is well organized and able to 
take the offensive. It is a tactic 
which we need to take more seri- 
ously for future demonstrations. 
(For more on the thinking behind 
the black bloc and other tactics, see 
the February Love and Rage.) 

In developing a fighting move- 


Bank 


ment similar to the autonome we 
run the risk of a simplistic appropri- 
ation of the form (black clothing, ski 
masks, helmets, etc.) without an 
understanding of the ‘content. 
Although the autonomous move- 
ment exists to varying degrees 
throughout Central Europe, it is the 
German movement, mostly in 
Berlin; that we hear most about. 
The German autonome roughly | 
translates as ‘‘those who are 
autonomous.” Autonomy from 
Social Demöcratic and Communist ` 
Parties was part of the movement's‘ | 
initial identity.: 2. : 
The first major. period for the 
autonome occurred in 1981 in West 
Berlin when up to.160 buildings 
were squatted. Squatted buildings 
and vacant lots were tumed into liv- 
ing spaces, cafes, information cen- 
ters, and gardens, constituting ` 
points of opposition to the state, . 


. capitaland patriarchy. This nascent 


“qual power" is the basis for the au- 
tonome, not street demonstrations 
per se. Street actions are undertak- - 
en to protest the advanced : 
capitalist countries’ continuing 
plunder of poorer southern hemi- : 
spheric countries, for example, but | 
also to protect autonome ‘‘free | 
spaces" from attacks by the state. | 
The autonome grew out of speci-., 
fic social and political conditions in , 
West Germany, against a backdrop | 
of state repression called “criminal- f 
ization” during the mid-to-late 
1970s. They have developed a form 


of revolutionary politics which , 
operates between the isolated, self- | 


defeating, extreme of the Red Army ' 
Fraction (RAF) and the limited 
parliamentary strategy of The 
Greens. (For more on the autonome. 
see George Katsiaficas’. two part 
essay "May Day in West Berlin” 
and ‘‘Central Europe's Autono- 


men” from October and November. |: 


1988 Z magazine. Available from 
AWOL Box 7293, Mpls., MIN 55407). 

Although the autonome are a tre- 
mendous inspiration, we need to 
develop amovement appropriate to 


our own context, rather than simp- ‘| 
ly imitating romantic images of i 
people fighting back. We need to 
understand the relationship be- 
tween oppositional street politics 
and the larger project of social revò- , 
lution. Militant street demos alone 
will not create a free society. Equal- 
ly important is education, confront- 
ing various forms of domination 
(e.g. sexism, homophobia, and 
racism), the revitalization ofa 


public sphere for the open debate of 
ideas, the creation of democratic 
structures and counter-institutions, 
along-term strategy, anda vision of 
a free, directly democratic, 
ecological future. 


Lessons Learned 


Lack of participation in the pre- 
march decision-making meeting 
was one of the contingent's initial 
problems. In the future a meeting 


“and informal socializing the night 


before an action should be organiz- 
ed and well publicized to partici- 
pants. The low turnout at the meet- 
ing was partly due to poor commu- 
‘nication about the location and plan 
forsuchameeting. — 

Problems were compounded fol- 


| lowing this initial error. Many who 


participated were not aware thata 
tactical team and breakaway plan 
had been decided upon, while oth- 
ers—miostly vocal men—exhibited 
open hostility to the two women 


| who were making tactical deci- 


sions. Without a formal structure in 
place, the most vocal usually end up 
“leading” everyone else. To avoid 
this it is important that the group 
empower individuals to make 
quick, on the spot, tactical deci- 
sions. A tactical team is accounta- 
ble to the people who-empower 
them. N 

Communication during a march 
is ‘also very important. Runners can 
be used to get a sense of the group 
and to solicit opinions about what 
to do next, then relaying this 
information to the tactical team. In 
a city unfamiliar to the majority of 
participants, local anti-authoritari- 
ans should also provide maps and 
at least one local person who 
knows the area to the tactical team. 

Conflict between the tactical 
team and those who held a simplis- 
tic anti-organization view and 
those who had other ideas for 
breakaway plans—not to mention 
those who were just plain confused 


_and frustrated—accounts for some 
: of the day's disorganization. In 


‘addition, the tactical team may 
:have appeared to some:as self-ap- 
pointed, rather than as empowered 


delegates. To avoid what Jo 


Freeman accurately describes as "a 

-tyranny of structurelessness,”’ it is 
essential that a structure be decid- 
ed democratically and be known to 
everyone inthe group. ` 


Affinity Groups 


Working in affinity groups with- 
ina larger bloc is an additional way 
to engage in militant protest while 
minimizing chances of arrest. Like 
the black bloc, it is a tactic to ex- 
press our anger over the continuing 
injustices of this society, while pro- 
tecting ourselves from prosecution 
by the state. By working closely 
with a small group of people we 
know and trust, we can be better 
supported while doing actions in 


the ebecig.. 

Affinity groups are more than 
simply a tactic for demonstrations, 
however. They develop the type of 
society we want in the future i inour 


‘who haves some o affinity a and rooe 
to work together. They originated 
with the Spanish anarchists, laying 
the groundwork for the 1936 revo- 
lution in the daily life of their many 
collectives. Affinity groups were 
revived for the 1971 May Day mo- 
bilization against the Vietnam war 
— which employed mobile tactics 
in an attempt to shut down the cap- 
itol — and later by feminist 
consciousness raising groups and 
the anti-nuclear power movement 
in the 1970s. 

Affinity groups also provide a 
“free space" for people to work 
through the internalized patterns 
of domination we are all vic- 
tims of and to learn to be genuinely 
anti-authoritarian. They provide 
the basis for moving beyond the 
myth of "rugged individualism" in- 
toa realm of mutuality and coopera- 
tion where we can begin to free our- 


selves of sexism, homophobia, and 
racism, among other afflictions. In 
them we can learn to make deci- 
sions in a directly democratic way. 
They provide for the well-rounded 
development of the individual, an 
attempt which characterizes much 


of the anarchist tradition. As `’ 


Jessica Benjamin points out in 
Bonds of Love, to get beyond 
domination we need to strike a 
healthy balance between self- 
assertion and mutual recognition. 
In this sense affinity groups “pre- 
figure” a truly free society, getting 
at the roots of authoritarianism and 
domination. Affinity groups can act 
alone or preferably confederate 
locally, regionally, or continentally. 

This short discussion of a subject 
which could span an article or a 
book in itself, is important to reflec- 


- tion on the anarchist contingent, as 


some there seemed to believe that 
anarchism is about individualism 


i ‘pure and simple — “I'll do what I 


bs 


‘want and fuck you!” This type of 


attitude is unfortunately 
widespread in the anarchist move- 


ment. It is not, however, “about | 
anarchism; it is simply the | 


—Derpetuation of: patriarchal and 
authoritarian conditioning under 
the guise of “anarchy.” 


Attack On the World Bank > 


Many, myself included, thought 
‘the breakaway plan to attack the 
World Bank and International Mon- 


|. etary Fund was ill-conceived and. 


self-indulgent. It seemed designed; 
to show how tough we are. It: éalso 
unnecesarily put us at risk of èn- 
countering a brutal police reaction, 
away from the view of the majority 
.of the march participants. s 
In the future, we should attempt 


+ to work with other militant groups 


like Queer Nation, ACT UP, African- 
American groups and the Progres- 
sive Student Network in planning 
breakaways. One alternative plan 
discussed was to blockade a major 


_ bridge. An action like this s Offers the 


potential for more people to get in- 
volved. It may also do more to raise 
the social costs of the war through 
disruption than breaking windows 
and spray-painting. . 


The destruction of ‘‘private 
property," which isa manifestation 
of our domination, is an important 
act of resistance which threatens 
the ruling elite status quo. But we 
should be aware of the danger of re- 
ducing the process of social revolu- 
tion — a process which may take 
generations — to keeping a score- 
card of damage inflicted on capital- 
ism and the state. 

With this in mind the break-away 
was a relative success. Out of ne- 
cessity people quickly organized 
themselves as a bloc. As we march- 
ed, bank windows were broken, 
but also those of a travel agency. At 
about that point someone in the 
contingent correctly took the bull- 
hom to argue for choosing more ap- 
propriate targets. 

The bloc made it to the World 


Bank building, where the majority 
hesitated. A few adventurous ones 
left behind broken windows, a 
spray-painted message to end the 
war and the trademark circle-A. 
Significantly, when the cops arriv- 
ed, instead of the usual running me- 
lee featuring police swinging clubs, 
beating and arresting people, the 
bloc re-formed, calmly and defiantly 
taking the street to rejoin the 
march, 

Amidst the fear of going off on 
our own to confront an oppressive 
institution responsible for so much 
third world plunder, we seemed to 
learn what some had been implor- 
ing their comrades to do all along: 
link arms, stay close, watch out for 
each other. This was an important 
experience which made up for all 
the disorganization that preceded 
it. Now formed as a bloc, the contin- 
gent acted as an effective force. 


Unarrest! 


A police motorcycle squad fol- 
lowed the contingent back into the 
march, shortly attempting to drive 
single file up its' right side. What 
followed further confirmed the 

- wisdom of the bloc. 

A motorcycle cop began to dis- 
mount to go after a comrade throw- 
ing a paint bomb, only to be knock- 
ed over along with his bike. He 
gave pursuit and apprehended 


who he thought threw tne paint 
bomb. The comrade was quickly 
unarrested by fellow protestors. 
Perhaps more miraculously, this in- 
dividual’s jacket, which contained 
his wallet and had fallen into the 
hands of the cop was also 
“unarrested" when a member of 
the bloc ran up behind the 
retreating cop and snatched it from 


his hands and darted back into the 
bloc. All those involved in the scuf- 
fle quickly rejoined the bloc, which 
prevented the police from attemp- 
ting additional arrests. 

The bloc moved in on the police, 
who were now in‘the street in the 
middle of the march. In a dramatic 
move, marchers behind the police 
closed in on them, surrounding the 
badly outnumbered cops. 

With no one in police custody, 
the contingent moved forward, 
breaking into an inspired but 
exhausted South African-style toi- 
toi jog, with clenched fists waving. 
The anarchists joined the rest of the 
marchers gathered in a park who 
were listening to barely audible 
speeches. A meeting was held dur- 
ing which a bullhorn was passed 
around for people to assess the 
day's events and debate what to do 
next. After a variety of suggestions, 


. ranging from going back to the 


White House to confront pro-war 
counter-demonstrators to mar- 
ching to the stage to demand the 
mike, the contingent dissolved into 
smaller groups who relaxed after 
what was a very mixed experience. 

Approximately 200,000 people 
marched that day in Washington. 
Although the press largely ignored 
the story, the ruling elite got the 
news —a sizable minority in this 
country is opposed to this war and 
some are willing to raise the social 
costs of continuing to wage it. Al- 
though small in numbers and poor- 
ly organized, the anarchist contin- 
gent did exact a small price for go- 
ing to war. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, we learned valuable lessons 
for the long fight ahead, which will 
require more of us as we bring 
about the revolution we desire so 
strongly. 


ANARCHIST BEATS 
GRAND JURY 


BY MATT BLACK 

N THURSDAY, MAY 28TH LOVE 

and Rage Network supporter 

and Coordinating Group mem- 

ber Brian Coan appeared before a Fed- 

eral Grand Jury. Brian was called to 

testify several weeks ago, apparently 

concerning a threat to the life of Presi- 

dent Bush. Brian pledged non-coopera- 

tion with the Grand Jury, and refused to 

talk with Secret Service agents, the As- 

sistant US Attomey in charge of the in- 

vestigation, and refused to testify before 
the jury. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


On Thursday, May 7th Brian was vis- 
ited by a Secret Service agent at his 
college in Williamstown, Mass. The 

_ agent attempted to interview Brian, in- 
forming him that the Federal Govern- 
ment was conducting an investigation of 
him: Brian wisely refused. On Friday, 
May 8th two agents returned with local 
police and served Brian a summons to 
appear in Federal District Court beforé a 
Federal Grand Jury on May 28 in Spring- 
field, MA. Although the summons didn’t 
mention a specific charge, the Secret 
Service agent who delivered it said that 
it was related to a charge of threatening 
the life of the President. 

During the next two weeks, Brian and 
his lawyer, Stanley Cohen, tried to find 
out. what was going on, and tried to 
decide the best strategy. In the mean- 
time, the Love and Rage office in NY 
faxed dozens of press releases, and 
mailed out hundreds of appeals for soli- 
darity from other groups and individu- 
als. All that work paid off. Brian was all 
over local and regional papers, and was 
the lead story on the local TV news. His 
story was picked up by the Associated 
Press. On Wednesday, May 27 Assistant 
US Attomey Kevin O’Regan’s office was 
deluged with calls from outraged folks 
(thanks, you alll) who wanted to protest 
this harassment. 

On Thursday, May 28th there were 
solidarity demonstrations for Brian in 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco and possibly other places (let 
us know, you anonymous demonstrators 
out there). 

In addition, there was a demonstra- 
tion at the Federal Court House in 
Springfield. At its peak, there were 
roughly 15 of us, having traveled from as 
nearby as the next town over to as far as 
from Boston, New York, and Hamilton 
(Ontario). We held a banner that read 
“Grand Jury: Hands Off Brian Coan” and 
passed out over 400 leaflets during a 
period of 3 hours. All the while men in 


suits with binoculars looked down on us 
from the Federal building and wouldn't 
wave back when we all waved. It was a 
tense 3 hours while we waited to find 
our whether Brian was in chains and on 
the way to prison for contempt, or 
whether he would remain free. 

Well, he's still free. Apparently, the 
Secret Service and the US Attomey only 
had a piddly-shit piece of “evidence” ; as 
I understand it, it was a message from a 
computer network that said something 
like “Bush: that guy needs a bullet.” As 
Brian's lawyer said, “Threatening the 
life of the President? Oh, please.” The SS 
and the US Attny tried to get Brian to 
talk to them before going into the jury, 
making an offer to drop the investigation 
if he would ‘fess up that he had done it 
and tell them it was only a joke. Of 
course, Brian refuses to collaborate with 
the Secret Service and told them, po- 
litely, to stuff it. 

He went in to the jury and refused to 
answer any of their questions. He did 
give them fingerprints, photographs, 
and a handwriting sample — all of which 
they had already, and refusing to give 
them would have sent him straight to 


jail. This was a difficult tactical decision, . 


which I'll talk about later. 

So, the feds decided not to do any- 
thing. The SS will snoop around Brian's 
home town — winning political points 
for our side as they stamp all over every- 
one’s flower beds, toes, and sensibilities 
—and when they don't find anything (be- 


cause there isn't anything there), they'll 
drop the investigation. (An important 
note — all the calls and letters that 
flooded O'Regan's office really unnerved 
them and definitely helped to create the 
conditions that have kept Brian free. 
Yay!!!) 


THE EVILS OF GRAND JURIES 


Things were not always this rosy. This 
event had and has potentially serious 
consequences for Brian, the Love and 
Rage Network, and the anarchist move- 
ment in general. Grand Juries are scary 
things. Under Grand Jury rules, you can 
only have limited legal representation 
during the inquest, and you can be com- 
pelled to answer nearly any question, on 
any subject, or face imprisonment on 
contempt charges. You can be granted 
immunity from incriminating yourself 
(your rights under the Fifth Amend- 
ment), but once granted this limited im- 
munity, you have no legal right to refuse 
to answer questions. The questions you 
are asked do not have to be directly 
related to the investigation at hand, so 


they could ask “Are you in The Fred 
Flinstone Armed Faction? What are the 
real names of the other members of The 
Barney Rubble Boom-Boom Collective?" 
and so on. In addition, your lawyer, ob- 
servers, and the press are barred from 
the courtroom. 

Because of the broad powers of Grand 
Jury inquests, they have often been 
used against political activists. People 
from other movements, such as the 
Puerto Rican independence movement, 
the Black liberation movement, and 
groups including the John Brown Anti- 
Klan Committee have faced similar situ- 
ations. Some have spent time in jail for 
refusing to collaborate, but some like 
Brian have won—they didn't testify and 
they didn’t do any time. 

Because of the ugly history of the use 
of Grand Jury proceedings against politi- 
cal activists, Brian pledged non-collabo- 
ration with the inquiry. He felt, and 
many people including me agree, that 
this is the only politically acceptable po- 
sition. However, there are different lev- 
els of non-collaboration. - Total 
non-collaboration involves refusing to 
give them anything — refusing to recog- 
nize the Grand Jury at all — this almost 
surely lands you in prison. While this is 
a principled position, for tactical and 
strategic reasons, Brian chose to take 
another course. Brian felt that since the 
feds already had this information on him, 
and refusing to give it would have re- 
sulted in him going to prison for up to 18 
months and draining the resources of a 
small movement, this was an appropri- 
ate tactical decision. These aren’t per- 
fectly clear cut issues. But the precedent 
that Brian has set is clear: don't go to jail 
over stuff they already have, but don’t 
give them anything at all that they 
don’t. This is a brave and principled de- 
cision and for one I’m really impressed 
with Brian's dedication, discipline, and 
willingness to go the prison to protect 
his comrades. Thanks Brian. 

Grand Juries are shrouded in secrecy. 
Although we have no real way of know- 
ing whether this is part of a larger inves- 
tigation, whether other people will be 
subpoenaed, or whether this will cause 
us more wide-spread trouble, all the 
clues point to this being an isolated inci- 
dent of Secret Service over-zealousness. 
But don't take this happy turn of events 
lightly. This might have been the begin- 
ning of large scale legal harassment of 
the Love and Rage Network, or of the 
journal Arm The Spirit, which Brian also 
works with, or of the anarchist move- 
ment in general. It's crucial that we 
know how to resist this kind of respres- 

sion. For more information, call the 
Movement Support Network of the Cen- 
ter for Constitutional Rights at (212) 614 
6438. 

If you can contribute money to pay for 
Brian’s defense costs ($800) please 
send contributions made out to “Love 
and Rage” and earmarked for Brian to 
Love and Rage, POB 3, NYC 10012. * 


BY MS, TOMMY LAWLESS 

BLOC OF OVER A HUNDRED 

and fifty masked anarchists from 

all over the West Coast joined 

the American Indian Movement (AIM), 

the broad coalition 500 Years of Resis- 

tance, and 5,000 others in totally disrupt- 

ing the State-sponsored Columbus events 
in San Francisco Sunday, October 11. 

The anarchist bloc, as a supporting 
presence, joined thousands of activists 
in occupying Aquatic Park and prevent- 
ing the scheduled “Reenactment of the 
Landing of Columbus,” a ridiculous cere- 
mony done every year for the last 149 
years in San Francisco. (An actor 
dressed as Columbus was supposed to 


row ashore and plant the flag and the 
cross and say some stupid imperialistic 
bullshit.) Year 150 just didn’t happen. 
The reenactment was stopped by a call 
from AIM and by the participation of the 
Bay Area Peace Navy (who ruled the bay 
with their ships that day), Roots Against 
War (RAW), Women Against Imperial- 
ism, Pledge of Resistance, Greenpeace, 
The Black Bloc and many others. As pre- 
planned, the bloc stood ready to tacti- 
cally support AIM’s effort to take the 
beach front with their sacred drum, 
cee they accomplished easily without 
elp. 

After the four hour plus occupation of 
Aquatic Park, a Resistance March be- 
gan. (This march was organized by All 
Peoples Congress working with AIM). 
As planned beforehand, hundreds of 
young people of color (with RAW) led 
the Black Blocin the breakaway from the 
march to the Imperialist Parade happen- 
ing five blocks away. 

This fucking scary-looking bunch took 
the streets with gusto! Moving cars 
were walked over; windows were bro- 
ken. Imagine the spectacle of furious 
youth of color and the bloc-looking-like- 
a-battalion-of-Ninjas whooping out war 
cries, bellowing chants, waving our 
black and African flags and banners: 
(“Fuck Columbus," “We Won't Cele- 
brate Genocide,” “US Out of North 
America,” "Free Andres Vilaverde,” to 
name a few), taking the tops of steep 
hills and losing fat cops on foot. A huge 
three-headed monster puppet of Uncle 
Sam/Columbus/The Pope joined the 
breakaway to keep the spirit up. 


At the approach of the parade, police 
barricades were broken through. Sev- 
eral molotov cocktails were thrown, a 
cop car burned; a BMW was hit; police 
motorcycles were kicked over and dam- 
aged (one beaten with a metal SFPD 
barricade); banners were torn down; 
floats were stripped; red paint bombs 
were thrown; anti-Columbus signs were 
carried in the streets; dignitaries were 
heckled; messages were spray-painted; 
street-side cafe tables were walked on. 
A very confused-looking battalion of riot 
police blocked off the parade at one 
point, not quite sure what they were 


stopping. A group that arrived earlier sat 
down in front of “Queen Isabella's" float. 
(The Queen was played bya local teenager 
who had won a beauty contest weeks ear- 
lier. Her coronation ceremony the weekend 
before had been stopped as well at the call 
of AIM.) In short, the Columbus Day Pa- 
rade was seriously disrupted. 

However, this is not to suggest that 
the Black Bloc functioned entirely as 
planned nor that the participation-expe- 
rience for those in the anarchist bloc and 
those in RAW was all euphoria and glory. 
Criticisms need to be made. 

The communication structure set up 
in the Black Bloc pre-action gathering 


the night before (one communicator per 
affinity group who caucused impromptu 
with other communicators) and the in- 
tegrity of the bloc itself (tight rows with 
arms linked) only held up to the ap- 
proach of the parade. As the police lines 
were rushed, only the RAW people in 
front made it through. The cops tight- 
ened up and held back most of the bloc. 
In this case, linked arms worked as a 


Black Bloc 


negative. The bloc retreated halfway up 
the street. As several molotovs were 
thrown sec- 
onds later, 
panic ensued 
(fear of being 
shot at for one 
thing), and 
the bloc broke 
up. Half the 
bloc went one 
way, half an- 
other, and im- 
mediate 
attempts at 
regrouping 
and communi- 
cating in any 
sort of coher- 
ent way were 
unsuccessful. 
Tactically, 
the bloc 
breaking up 
had both posi- 
tive and nega- 
tive 
repercussions. 
De facto splin- 
ter strike 
teams set out 
to success- 
fully raise hell 
on many dif- 
ferent areas of 
the parade at 
once, which 
spread the 
already 
stretched po- . 
lice forces 
even thinner. Several successful un-ar- 
rests occurred. This was a good thing. 
But many affinity groups were broken 
up, some stragglers left behind, and con- 


sequently some arrests and beatings oc- 
curred. This was a bad thing. Very bad. 
(Some affinity group members had been 
separated from each other earlier while 
the climbing of zillions of stairs up a hill 
forced the bloc into smaller rows.) 

The experience of people who partici- 
pated in the RAW-Black Bloc breakaway 
varied greatly. 

Some were disappointed that they 


didn't make it onto the parade, didn't get 
to see enough action, had to disperse 
early on. The tactic of layering civilian 
clothes under black worked very well 


(even though it was boiling hot). Many a 
dramatic escape was made down alleys, 
through back 
yards, and 
over fences. 
Some escapes 
were aided by 
community 
people, some 
hindered. 


One anarchist 


reported 
darting into a 
bar only to 
find the doors 
slammed and 
locked behind 
him. He was a 
little nervous 
to find him- 
self in the 
midst of a 
non-English 
speaking Vi- 
etnamese 
community, 
but was de- 
lighted when 
they all 
started yell- 
ing “Revolu- 
tion!!” and let 
him out a few 
minutes later. 

A number 
of people who 
spontaneously 
joined the 
breakaway 
were unpre- 
__ pared for the 
level of militancy that ensued, and were 
quite pissed off at finding themselves at 
that level of risk. 

Almost all of the people who made it 
onto the parade route encountered vio- 
lence from the pro-Columbus specta- 


@ For Effort 


EMBERS OF NY BASED AUTONOMOUS ANARCHIST ACTION HELPED 
run Pennsylvania Governor Robert Casey out of NYC. He was going to 
speak on whether a “Liberal can be Pro Life.” Not only is he anti-choice 


but he’s pro death penalty, with political Prisoner Mumia Abu-Jamal among others 


WHAM, WAC, QUISP, December 12, and Black Panther Party representatives were 
among the many groups Protesting this bigot. 
The day before, AAA carried out a demo at five locations of conspicuous consump- 


At Trump Tower, Participants dispersed into the crowd moments before two vans of 
undercover cops arrived on the scene. Two “unarrests” were performed at Lincoln Center, 
ending an exciting day with no arrests and no one injured. The demo was carried out to 
Protest the over 1000 families being evicted from HPD housing. No justice, no peace. 


tors. One anarchist needed quite a tew 
stitches under his eye after being 
punched in the face. Some were hit in 
the head with bottles. Some wimmin 
were sexually harassed. One black-bloc- 


er was seen cuffed, thrown to the 
ground, and whaled-on Rodney King- 
style by a cop. A courageous RAW mem- 
ber, known for rushing in where anglos 
fear to tread, was caught by a mob of 


angry spectators and literally tossed 
back over the barricades to the police. 
Some participants were very angry 
(with good reason) at being abandoned 
by the rest of the bloc. 

At a regrouping site a few hours later, 

many participants felt victorious, greeting 
each other with hugs, high fives, and 
whoops of joy. Then attention was tumed 
toward trying to find missing friends. 
. Forty arrests were reported for the 
whole day, some from other groups. 
Some people were released without be- 
ing charged, some were cited out on 
misdemeanors. Two anarchists and two 
RAW members were charged with felo- 
nies and spent time in jail. One RAW 
member was bailed out Sunday night. 
The other one is stuck serving time from 
a previous warrant. One anarchist was 
bailed out after two days and his 
charges were lowered to misdemean- 
ors. An anarchist squatter punk, James 
Pepper, has been set up by the District 
Attorney to be the fall guy for the entire 
action. He was allegedly nabbed with a 
bag of molotov cocktails and is being 
charged with eight felonies and two 
misdemeanors. His bail has been set at 
$250,000, and he is being held in the 
psych ward. His arraignment is still 
pending as of this writing. The National 
Lawyers Guild is not being very coop- 
erative because they don’t think Black 
Blocs “are a very good idea.” This entire 
situation is atrocious! This is the worst 
result of the action. Hopefully strong 
community support will prevent James 
from becoming our next political pris- 
oner. 

Some AIM organizers said they ap- 
preciated the anarchist presence, ap- 
preciated the fact that the Black Bloc 
saved the militant action for outside the 
official demo (as they had requested), 
and appreciated that the parade was 
disrupted. 

Of those who joined the bloc: Some 
were people of color. Maybe 30% were 
wimmin. (Let’s see 60% next time and a 
lot more people of color!).About half of 
the bloc were locals, half out-of-towners. 
Participants came from Victoria, BC; 
Vancouver, BC; Seattle, WA; Portland, 
OR; Eugene, OR; Sacramento, CA; Santa 
Cruz, CA; LA, CA; Long Beach, CA; San 
Diego, CA; Whittier, CA; and even Day- 
ton, OH; Minneapolis, MN; Australia; 
and more. Hopefully the unity for this 
action will lead to greater communicat- 
ing and organizing on the West Coast in 
the near future. After all, anarchists 
have just pulled off the first large Black 
Bloc on the West Coast ever, quite suc- 
cessfully too, and that's no small ba- 
nanas! 


Columbus Day 


he majority of anarchist collec- 

tives from the Mexican capital 

I gathered in two meetings (Sep- 
tember 2) anc October 6) and decided to 
organize an anarchist contingent in pro- 
tast of Columbus Day. We decided to 


participate in an all night vigil in front of | 


the National Palace in the Zécala (public 
square) on the night of October 11. And 
we decided to hold a protest march from 
the Palace to the Columbus monument, 
on the Paseo de la Reforma, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th. These actions were part 
of the coordinated activities of the Love 
and Rage Network. And so on the 11th 
at 9 pm we began to gather in front of 
the National Palace. The collectives par- 
ticipating were: Colectivo Brigada Sub- 
versiva, Colectivo Cambio Radical, 
Grupo de Apoyo Amor y Rabia, Colectivo 
Síntoma, Colectivo Ideología, Expresión 
y Acción, Colectivo Acción Libertaria, 
Colectivo Destrucción de Ideologías, and 
KUT. At midnight we pitched a tent that 
gave us shelter throughout the night. 
The palace was surrounded by two re- 
actionary groups, the Escuela Filosófica 
de la Nueva Mexicanidad (The Philoso- 
phy School of the New Mexican) and a 
group of "concheros” (dancers) con- 
tracted by the PRI (Institutional Revolu- 
Porter, the party/dictatorship in 

oj tu a hgavy rain we remained 
chere unt 2 aim, when we began the 
march to the monument of the Genovese 
murderer. The flyer we produced calling 
for a Black Block was more effective than 
we had anticipated, with many showing 
up at the last minute. More than 70 people 
participated, including some foreigners — 
a woman from Spain, another woman from 
Germany, and a man from Food Not 
Bombs! in San Francisco. 

The crowd seemed ready for any- 
thing, and we were surprised to see our 


ciara 


desires materialize. On leaving the 
Zócalo we took the streets. 

The police (and the grenadiers) didn't 
know what to do. They talked among 
themselves and then 
asked us unexpect- 
edly: Where are you go- 
ing? What party are 
you from? What march 
are you part of? 

Our responses were 
chants: Salinas and Co- 
lumbus to the firing 
squad! We're gonna 
resist, not celebrate! 
Death to the State, 
Long Live Anarchy! 
We're Indians and An- 
archists and we don't 
celebrate the quincen- 
tennary! Death to the 
church, down with the 
celebration! I'll shit on 
the celebration! Only 


fascists celebrate 
genocidel. 
We took the Paseo de 


La Reforma after block- 
ing traffic leading onto 
it. We jumped on the 
monument to the impe- 
rialist bully, painting the 
sculpture in red and 
throwing whatever we 
could at it to try and de- 
stroy it. We put up ban- 
ners and surrounded the 
monument, repeating 
„our chants. 

The Mexico City, na- 
tional, and foreign 
press mobilized to 
cover what was the first demonstration 
against the celebration, while the police 
(and the invariable grenadiers) decided 
to keep watch around us. After giving 


homage to the “great admira: 
headed back to the Zócalo, han“ 
flyers to all the passersby and «. 
ing all the luxury cars in our path |... 
counter-quincentennary stickers. G:sice 
back in the square we interrupted with 
shouts the celebrations and rituals of the 
Escuela de la Nueva Mexicanidad 

The yellow and bourgeois press, while 
they accused us of being “vandals,” 
“marginalized elements,” and “gang 
members," were obligated to report on 


“a black block that marched to shouts of 
A, A, Anarchy!" 


Information on this page from — 
Grupo de Apoyo Amor y Rabia, México 


More Actions 


FTER THE MARCH OF THE AN- 

archist Black Block on October 

12th against the Quincentenial , 

various anarchist collectives from the re- 

. gion agreed to organize two demonstra- 

tions in coordination with the Love and 
Rage Network. 

The first to occur was on the 231d of 
October at 3 pm in front of the yankee 
embassy, calling for the release of Ameri- 
can political prisoner, Kenny Tolia, and for 
the repeal of Mumia Abu-Jamal's death 
sentence and his release. About 30 people 
Participated. For over 4 hours, protesters 
yelled anti-state and anti-imperialist slo- 
gans and called for the release of the im- 
prisoned comrades. They waved banners 
and placards at motorists and passersby 
on the Paseo de la Reforma, during rush 
hour on Friday, while others passed out 
leaflets and gathered signatures. 

Then on October 30, we demon- 
strated for the release on Peruvian an- 
archist prisoner Andres Villaverde. The 
collectives Cambio Radical, Fuerza Posi- 
tiva, Brigada Subversiva, Ideología, Ex- 
presión y Acción, Zyntoma, and the Love 
and Rage/Mexico Supporting Group or- 
ganized a picket outside the Peruvian 
embassy, calling for an immediate re- 
view of the case of Andrés Villaverde 
and his release based on the lack of 
evidence against him. 

‘With banners and placards, demon- 
strators blocked the street, by sitting on 
the pavement, while others passed out 
flyers and collected signatures. After 
three hours of civil disobedience, we 
abandoned our position to deliver peti- 
tions to the embassy, 

To close out the month of solidarity and 
action, on November 1st some anarchists 
carried out a direct action against McMur- 
ders (McDonald's) in the Aragón Central 
Commercial Plaza in the wee hours of the 
night. Bricks and other objects were used 
to break the windows of the imperialist 
restaurant, and anarchist, anti-imperialist, 
and animal liberation graffiti was left all 
over the commercial center. x 


Cops Fire at Mexico City May Day Demo 


By THE Mexico PRODUCTION GROUP 


ESPONDING TO A CALL BY THE 

Love and Rage Network, on May 1st 

n anarchist contingent joined the 

march of the Movimiento Proletario 

Independiente (Independent Proletarian 

Movement—MPI) in Mexico City. The 

march began at the Nifios Heroes (Child 

Heroes) monument in Chapultepec shortly 
after the scheduled time. 

The anarchist contingent marched at the 
end of all of the contingents, with our own 
banner, flags and slogans, The planned 
route of the march went along Paseo de la 
Reforma to Judrez Ave. and from there to 


Madero street to end up in front of the 
Palacio Nacional (National Palace), but the 
route was changed when we received the 
notice that the police were on the Glorieta 
Cristobal Colón planning to stop the march. 
In order to avoid confrontation, the 
marchers decided to change course at Niza 
street, passing straight through the Pink 
Zone (the most Yuppie, commercialized 
part of the city), terrifying more than one 
Bourgeois and several tourists out shop- 
ping in the expensive stores of the area. 
We continued on Chapultepec avenue and 
shortly we changed direction towards Fray 
Servando avenue; once again avoiding a 


confrontation, since the forces of repres- 
sion were trying to block our path. 

The march continued forward energeti- 
cally, as all of the participants were con- 
sciously avoiding provocations. Our contin- 
gent chanted: “Primero de mayo, dia de tra- 
bajo, los gobernantes vayan al carajo” 
(“First of May, day of work, those who gov- 
em can go to hell”) and “Ni Dios, ni Estado, 
ni Patrón, no mantenemos a ningún cabrón” 
("Neither God, nor State, nor Boss, we won't 
put up with any assholes.") Suddenly, at 
López street, just before Lazaro Cardenas 
thruway we were me! with a barier of blue 
helmets of about 300 troops, shields and 


W.. 


ightsticks in hand, and a second line ot 
ae than 100 uniformed beasts riding on 
beautiful horses. They blocked the path of 
the demonstration in an open and shame- 
less provocation. The police formed a ring, 
making it impossible to continue on alter- 
nate streets, blocking the exits with judicial 


soldiers and anti-riot cops with attack dogs 
[There are many different police forces in 
Mexico City, including judicial, special forces, 
municipal, and several others.] 
Since our contingent was marching at 
the end, about four or five blocks from the 
front it was difficult to fihd out what was 


happening there. 


Moments later, we knew that the head of 
the demonstration was having difficulties. 
From the cars with loudspeakers which 
accompanied several different contingents 
we began to hear messages and chants: 
“Let us through!”, “We are workers and not 
aggressors!". Minutes later the beasts 
charged at the crowd, attacking indiscrimi- 
nately with nightsticks and rocks despite 

“the presence of children and older people, 


` The comrades in Sindicato Ruta 100 (the 


Route 100 Union), along with other militants 
in MPI, sent the trucks up front. The trucks 


faced attacks with bullets and rocks and the 
attempt cost us some of our forces. The con- 
frontation between the demonstrators and 
the pigs changed, in a few seconds, into a 
pitched battle that lasted over 20 minutes. 
Twenty-one demonstrators were injured 
by the state forces, Those that had the luck 
of finding a rock, a stick or a pipe were able 
to fuck up the closest aggressors. Tweny- 
four cops were injured by demonstrators 
defending themselves. After some cops 
were shot, with others receiving severe frac- 
tures and lesions, the cops fired tear-gas 


cannisters into the crowd. The suffocation, 
the pain in the throat, the insufferable bum- 
ing in the eyes and constant tears forced us 
to withdraw quickly. We left behind us our 
trucks, riddled with bullets, their windows 
broken from rocks thrown by the cops. 
Finally we entered the Zócalo [the cen- 
tral historical plaza in Mexico City which 


faces the cathedral and 
the President’s mansion], 
where we had a rally to 
conclude the march in 
front of the national 
palace. The speeches of 
the directors, leaders, 
secretaries general, and 
other hierarchical posi- 
& tion-holders of each of 
the participating organi- 
zation flooded the center 
of the capital with “revo- 
lutionary demagoguery”. 
For our part, Ana Laura 
and Miguel Lora (who 
had signed up in order to 
speak at the rally) tried to 
speak to the demonstra- 
tors. We found—to our 
surprise—that within this 
» “independent” gathering 
= were the same Stalinists 

as usual. We noted and 
denounced the presence of some of these 
authoritarian dinosaurs (as much enemies 
of the oppressed as are the State and 
Capital) within a movement with such a 
dignified, valiant and revolutionary founda- 
tion. The demonstrators applauded our call 
for revolutionary self-determination and 
direct action.* 


Mexican March © | 


Against Imperialism 


“By THE AMOR Y RABIA PRODUCTION GROUP 


N SEPT 13 IN MEXICO CITY, OVER 
O= independent organizations from 
$ the most diverse sectors of the work- 
ing class of the countryside and city partici- 
pated in a large anti-imperialist march. 
Present were: the democratic and indepen- 
dent Teachers’ Union (CNTE Sec. 9); 
campesinos of the Emiliano Zapata 
Democratic Front of Eastern México, of the 
Emiliano Zapata Campesino Organization, 
and others; workers on strike at the 
Euskadi tire factory; workers struggling in 
the Democratic Committee at Ford; stu- 
dents in the Coordinating Council of 
University Students; defenders of human 
tights; popular organizations; urban squat- 
ters of the F.V. Popular Front; social organi- 
zations such as the General Assembly of 
Workers; and us, the Love and Rage 
Revolutionary Anarchist Federation. 

This broad, anti-imperialist assembly 
was the result of a process of unity-in- 
action that we had been developing since 
the militant May Day march this year [see 
Love and Rage vol. 4, no. 4]. That coordina- 
tion of workers, campesinos and others 
showed us the possibility of the anti-impe- 
rialist march and other organizing efforts, 
such as the Oct 2 march (in memory of stu- 
dents massacred by the army in the 
Tlatelolco Plaza that day in 1968) and the 
march for Native Rights on Oct 12 
(Indigenous Peoples’ Day). f 

At 4 p.m. we left from the Monument to 
the Niños-Héroes in Chapultepec and 
marched towards the National Palace in 


the Zócalo, with the contingents who made 
. up the Coordinating Group. 

Along the route, we had several stops 
and rallies: in front of the Yankee embassy, 
and at other places representing majar con- 
-flicts; such as the ‘Mexican Institute for 
Social Security,: the Secretariat of 
Govermance, and so on. 

The event had two objectives: first, the 

- commemoration of the resistance in 1847 
that the Mexican people put forth against 
the Yankee government's occupation [dur- 
ing the Mexican-American War, 1846-1848]; 
second, to protest the current form of inter- 
eee ie oo pee eae domination: by 
means of the Intemational Monetary Fun 
the World Bank, the imposition ee 
alism, and the preparation of the conditions 
necessary to put the North American Free 
Trade Agreement into Practice. Moreover, 
we completely reject North American inter- 
vention in Central America, South America 
and the Caribbean, demanding the with- 
drawal of military bases across the conti- 
nent, the immediate withdrawal from 
Puerto Rico, Panamá, Colombia, etc., and an 
end to the “world police” role that the US 
has been playing within the UN with 
Tespect to the people of Libya, Iraq, Somalia 
and the former Yugoslavia. 

On the same day, the 13th, the Third 
Jornada for the Freedom of AB Social and 
Political Prisoners began, as did a hunger 
strike by prisoners in Mexico City and most 
of the states of the republic [see p. 1]. Our 
demands with respect to this included a 


UPS Struggle 


By KIERAN FRAZIER AND Scott L. 


GOTIATIONS BETWEEN 

\ United Parcel Service.and 

the International Brother- 

hood [sic] of Teamsters continues 
as this issue goes to press. 

The contract was scheduled to 
expire on Aug 1 but has since 
been extended indefinitely. 
Either side must give a five work- 
day notice to cut-off negotiations. 

But the real battle between 
workers and capital are waged 
not in negotiations but on the hub 
floors, where tensions are defi- 
nitely on the increase. UPS man- 
agement has upped the general 
level of harassment of the work- 
force by increasing “auditing” of 


-employees’ “work-methods,” and 


more strictly enforcing work 
tules. Letters have been sent to 
all workers from UPS regional 
directors with the not-so-subtle 
threat that there will be lay-offs if 
the negotiations drag on and 
package volume drops. Militants 
have been fired for distributing 
Teamsters for a Democratic Union 
(TDU) literature on the clock and 
for wearing anti-UPS t-shirts that 
contain profanity. 

UPS workers aren't taking all of 
this lying down. In Miami dozens 
of Teamsters, fists in the air, 


‘protested the firing of a fellow 


j 


worker and demanded a fair con- 


tract. In Minneapolis manage- 
ment backed down after interfer- 
ing with the distribution of litera- 
ture. Contract updates produced 
by the International Union, TDU 
and autonomous local newslet- 
ters, such as Part-timers With An 
Attitude from Northem California, 
are being distributed to workers 
in practically every UPS hub, 
often without the help or even 
against the will of the anti-reform 
local Teamster officials. 

A t-shirt craze has caught on. 
Black TDUers in Kansas City have 
produced a shirt that proclaims, 
“They can't run the tightest ship 
without the galley-slaves” [see 
graphic Love and Rage June/July] 
and sold hundreds. Another pop- 
ular shirt from a Milwaukee local 
has a fist holding a lightning bolt, 
with the slogan, “I don't want to 
strike butte”. 

If ther: a strike at UPS it 
would be <..2 of the largest and 
most significant strikes in recent 
years. Anarchists should consid- 
er assisting local strike commit- 
tees, doing benefit gigs, and 
being present at picket lines, 
ready for action. 


response to the hunger-strikers and the 
freedom of all indigenous, political and 
social prisoners. ; 

The coordination of the march as well as 
the issuing of demands was hard work. 
Reaching decisions by consensus was 
tedious since within the hearts of many of 
the organizations and unions are many 
members of the genus Comunistasaurus 
Marxano-Leninoidus who refuse to accept 
their condition as "fauna in extinction.” 
This archaic species still specializes in 
blocking the development of a revolution- 
ary, anti-authoritarian, anti-hierarchical and 
self-determined left movement, This is only 


logical, because what would the “revolu- 
tionary vanguard,” “the leaders” and their 
“proletarian party” do on the day the 
people question the need for leaders, 
bureaucrats and parasites of this type? 
What would they do if the people organized 
ourselves for ourselves? Since all of their 
dreams of power and their hopes of new 
dictatorships are vanishing, we are now 
recognizing the logic of their attitudes. Now 
we see something like the best of creole 
surrealism in the “Marxist Nationalists” as 
they rise to the height of inconsequence 


when they demonstrate against NAFTA. 
Haven't they read Marx? We did not under- 


NAFTA list; apparently the Castrosauruses 


Comunista Cubana (C 
uban Communi 
Party), which first celebrated the ee 


NAFTA, But, in the end 
; , what can we h 
for from these hypocritical forces that ca 


soe ealinaists at home but in the interna- 
onal context they are peas in a pod with 


napile Clear voter fraud? 
t the very least for 
; the moment 
a I to consense with these arta 
nan fossils on the anti-imperialist charac- 


6 country who said “Opportunis 
side; Ahead Marxist-Leninists}" (Oe Aii 


Minnesota Not Nice to Operation Rescue 


By LZA 


PERATION RESCUE (OR) ANNOUNCED 

last winter that Minneapolis would 

be the site for their “Impact Training” 
bootcamp during the upcoming summer and 
also one of seven cities targeted for their 
“Cities of Refuge” campaign. After hearing 
their plans to terrorize abortion clinics, doc- 
tors, and especially women seeking abor- 
tions, local anarchists grew determined to 
fight these right-wing fascists and win. 


THE LIBERALS 


As we began to organize for the 
so-called siege that was expected to hit the 
city in June, we quickly realized that this 
battle would evolve into many different 
struggles, some within the broad pro- 
choice movement. The Network to Ensure 
Access (NEA), a local coalition formed by 
mainstream pro-choice groups like Planned 


Parenthood and the National Organization 
for Women (NOW), in reaction to OR's sum- 
mer plans, held non-violence training ses- 
sions for individuals interested in keeping 
the clinics open. These volunteers were 
required to submit personal identification 
at the sessions, and were forced to agree 
to remain non-violent even when taunted, 
spit on, or physically attacked by OR. Most 
embarrassing of all, they were expected to 
wear bright red t-shirts at the clinic defens- 
es with slogans that whined “Keep 
Minnesota Nice.” This tired slogan was 
eventually aimed at pro-choice radicals, 
and not at Operation Rescue. More on this 
twisted chain of events later. 


THE ACTION COALITION FOR 
REPRODUCTIVE FREEDOM 


As radicals and anti-authoritanans, we 
wanted a response that would go beyond 


| 


the standard clinic defense where we are 
herded like cattle, with decisions being 
made by the elite few of the mainstream 
pro-choice movement and often carried out 
by the police. We also wanted to set a 
precedent by illustrating that these large- 
ly-white right-wingers, whose leaders are 
all men, are not welcome in our city, or 
anywhere. With these ideas in mind, radi- 
cals in the Twin Cities formed an alterna- 
tive coalition, the Action Coalition for Re- 
productive Freedom (ACRF). This coalition 
consisted of anarchists, communists, and 
other leftists, many of whom had worked 
together resisting the Gulf War, and in 
other anti-imperialist work. Though we 
had different ideas about general organiza- 
tional strategy, we came together united 
in our plan to fight to keep the clinics open 
to all women. Also, as radicals we realize 
that OR extends beyond being anti-choice, 
They represent the tip of the iceberg of a 
strong far-right Christian movement. 


. Members of ACRF were committed to 


fighting this fascism, and agreed that 
these zealots needed to be confronted at 
the churches where they organize, as well 
as at the clinics. 


DIRECT ACTION 


Our oppositional campaign began with 
two successful direct action projects initiat- 
ed by the Twin Cities Anarchist Federation 
(TCAF): a billboarding spree and a poster- 
ing rampage. The controversial poster 
which defiantly raged “Operation Rescue, 
come to our town, we'll lock you in a 
church and burn the fucker down!” was 
plastered all over the Twin Cities, includ- 
ing Calvary Temple, the church that was 
hosting OR. The church's leaders held a 
press conference the next day, blaming 
“militant anarchists” for the action. This 
incident triggered the beginning of our 
hideous (non)relationship with the main- 
stream press, who spit out words like anar- 
chist, militant, and radical right along with 
thugs, fanatics, and*violence (big shock). 
To the media, it all simply meant the same, 
bad and dangerous to “Minnesota Nice." 


THE COMMUNISTS 


Unfortunately, besides dealing with the 
liberals, the media, and the police, we were 
forced to focus on another disruptive force, 
the National Women's Rights Organizing 
Committee (NWROC), a front group for the 
Revolutionary Workers League, a Trotskyist 
group based in Detroit. That NWROC came 
to Minneapolis was not shocking; they are 
known to travel from city to city to fight OR 
and others not in the vanguard. The RWL 
has a history of disrupting positive political 
organizing, they are especially known for 
their authoritarian behavior during the Gulf 
War. About 15 members from NWROC 
arrived with plans to organize us, the mass- 
es, into a “mass militant movement,” with- 
out consideration that radicals in the Twin 


Cities had been organizing for months, and 
had to live here once all the frenzy died 
down, In their first of many flyers, they criti- 
cized anarchists who are only interested in 
“self-expression.” After several small nego- 
tiating meetings between members of 
NWROC and the ACRF, where mostly all we 
heard was repeated rhetoric like “militant 
mass movement,” “no reliance on cops, 
courts and Democrats,” “militant mass 
movement...” our fears that they would dis- 
rupt our coalition organizing were great. An 
entire article could be devoted to explaining 
their annoying presence, but that would be 
a waste of time. Just one example paints 
their arrogance clearly: Members of NWROC 
insisted on having a démonstration for the 
Minnesota 8 (eight African-American men 
imprisoned unjustly in the shooting of a 
white cop). They did this without getting 
the basic facts of the situation, and after the 
Committee for Equal Justice for the 
Minnesota 8 (a group founded and lead by 
African-American women who have been 
organizing for close to a year) had told them 
they were not interested in having a demon- 
stration for strategic reasons. 

NWROC was here, at least for the week, 
and we could not ignore this very annoying 
fact; all we could hope was that these folks 
would not be completely disruptive. Many 
other activists from around the country 
came to Minneapolis for this week-—anar- 
chists from Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York, along with members of Refuse and 
Resist! and the Revolutionary Communist 


Party (RCP). These comrades made it clear 
that they were in Minneapolis to support 
and assist the organizers who lived here. 
They were essential in the defeat of OR, 
and I am grateful to them for coming. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


ACRF had decided to hold big, open, 


democratically run meetings during the ° 


“Week of Refuge." The purpose of these 
meetings was to assess the day's events 
and plan for the next day. We hoped that 
people who felt alienated and disempow- 
ered from the top-down organizing of the 
NEA would come to these meetings and 
participate in the actual decision-making of 
the group. These meetings were well 
attended and very long. One of the items 
that was repeatedly on the agenda was 
what organizational structure for clinic 
defense and demonstrations would we 
adhere to. We decided on following a struc- 
ture proposed by anarchists which consist- 
ed of a rotating coordinating committee, 
affinity groups, and runners. By the end of 
the week many non-anarchists were argu- 
ing against this model and for a more hier- 
archical structure; however, most anar- 
chists feel like this was the most participa- 
tory and democratic way of organizing our- 
selves, and that it was a success, 


MORE DIRECT ACTION 


All this is a little background on what 
was the most intense, concentrated week 
of political work that members of AWOL 
(my political collective) have experienced in 
a very long time. On Friday, July 9, a 
demonstration was held at the church in 
the suburbs where OR had their kickoff 
rally. Close to one hundred protestors, 
dressed in black with masks on their faces 
surprised the few police and security, who 
were totally unprepared. We blocked cars 
from entering the driveway to the church, 
angrily chanting “The clinics are open, the 
church is closed!” Not only did we make an 
intimidating presence; we acted as a unit- 
ed raging force—it was clear that we 
would not passively sit around while OR 
was in town. In marched the cops, some in 
riot gear, but it was too late. Our point was 
made. Since we were not interested in hav- 
ing any demonstrators arrested, a legal 


picket line was formed on the grass in front 
of the church. Threatening “We'll see you 


tomorrow (at the clinic),” pro-choice 


activists rejoiced in a successful beginning 
to the week. Inside the church at which we 
were demonstrating, Pat Mahoney, one of 
their leaders, warned the congregation 
that OR was losing this battle waged 
against women. And for once he was right. 


POKEY’S LAST STAND 


Due to recent laws passed in Minnesota to 
protect abortion clinics, only a small number 
of protestors, anti-or pro-choice, were 
allowed to be on clinic property. The NEA 
had told two thousand volunteers to stay at 
home and wait to be called in. Members of 
the ACRF agreed that this was strategically 
unwise. What would happen when OR 
stormed the clinic? Would we all wait around 
for the police to slowly arrest those protes- 
tors blocking the clinic? We realized the 
potential for this scene to reoccur was great, 
and decided we would not let OR past the 
driveway. This meant mobilizing as many 
activists as possible, starting in the pre-dawn 
morning and staying until clinics closed for 
the day (much to the chagrin of the clinic 
higher-ups, who gave us a small space on the 
sidewalks and instructed us not to chant or 
cause trouble as they rolled their eyes). 

What we expected at the clinics during 


this week was a siege of hundreds of 
“pro-lifers” blocking and storming the clin- 
ics. What we got was no more than fifty of 
them at one time, and sometimes as few as 
five, picketing, smiling, singing, and pray- 
ing. OR leaders claimed they were pre- 
senting themselves as they are—peaceful, 
loving, law-abiding citizens, but we knew 
better. We were aware that there were 
very few “pro-lifers" in Minneapolis who 
were willing to block clinics, possibly 
because of the intimidation radicals caused 
by being aggressively, and uncompromis- 
ingly confrontational. Also, I think people 
realized that this movement of the fetus- 
obsessed is actually dying. Except for a 
few minor skirmishes, like with a big, 
leather vested “pro-lifer" named Pokey and 
endless quibbles in the hot sun with mem- 
bers of NWROC, clinic defense was mostly 
noneventful, which was fine with us. The 
clinics remained open and accessible to 
women seeking abortions. Two of our com- 


rades got arrested the first day, hut 
charges were dropped. Even the red-shirt- 
ed NEA members cheered us‘the last day, 
like they appreciated our strong presence. 


POLICE RIOT 


One of the more intense, action-packed 
days was on Sunday, July 11, when a demon- 
stration was held outside Calvary Temple 
while churchgoers prayed for unborn fetuses. 
What they saw going into church was an out- 
rageous, festive display of opposition. Around 
two hundred people were chanting slogans 
like “Pray, You'll Need It. Your Cause Has 
Been Defeated!,” queers in drag were kissing 
and humping in the street, drums were 
banged, whistles shrieked, and the Church 
Ladies for Choice exuberantly lead the crowd 
in hymns such as “God is a Lesbian.” Cops 
continuously attempted to push people 
behind the barricades, but to no avail. The 
crowd quieted down as the rally began. 
Suddenly,without warning, the police 
attacked the unsuspecting MS's who hap- 
pened to be behind the barricades on “legal” 
territory. One was quickly thrown into a cop 
car, while protestors immediately surged to 
the other MC's defense. An unarrest seemed 
immanent, until the cops sprayed mace and 
pepper gas indiscriminately into the crowd, 
which included several small children. If the 
cops thought mace would control the crowd, 
they were mistaken. Angry, injured demon- 
strators linked arms and blocked the police 
car that the two protestors were in. The cops 

attacked the crowd, subsequently arresting 
four more demonstrators, one of whom was 
kneeling on the grass of a neighbor hosing 
the mace out of his eyes. Another cop car was 


blocked with demonstrators shout- 
ing “Let him go!" What began as a 
celebratory theatrical festival 
tumed into a virtual police riot. 

All was not lost, however. The 
militancy and unity among demon- 
strators that occurred in the wake 
of the attack was very powerful. 
Most of the protestors were in the 
street, linking up, unaresting, and 
helping those most injured. People 
responded to the unexpected bru- 
tal attack with an overwhelming 
solidarity that made me think we 
were in the midst of an actual revo- 
lutionary social movement. Most of 


the demonstrators went directly to 
jail to demand the release of those 
arrested. All but two of the folks 
arrested were held for 36 hours due 
to unusually high bail; as well as 
being banned from the church and 
the clinics for the rest of the week. 


THE AFTERMATH 


Of course the press pounced 
on this situation as they did all 
week and manipulated the facts 
to make it seem like the demon- 


f 

strators caused the violence and 
the cops were just trying to con- 
trol the crowd. The press concen- 
trated their concoction on the 
fact that there were many “out- 
siders” agitating and ruining the 
pro-choice movement (NWROC 
happened to be media mongers 
on top of everything else.) 
Editorials in the Star Tribune con- 
gratulated the police and com- 
pared the radical's tactics with 
those of OR. The NEA quickly 
denounced us publicly (not the 
first time that week!); they were 
“repelled” by our tactics and 
worried aloud that we were 
painting the pro-choice move- 
ment as violent. After having a 
discussion, the ACRF decided to 
hold a press conference the next 
day at which we described this 
experience as a brutal police 
attack when we were exercising 
our right’ to protest. We also 
explained that we had absolutely 
‘nothing in common with OR, and 
that our strategy was to confront 
OR on their fascist agenda. Even 
though we know the press is 
twisted and that liberals will 
always hate our tactics, we 
agreed that strategically the 
press conference was a wise 
move, The criticism from the 

press continued all week; our fail- 

ure would be their success. 

Except we know we did not fail. 

It seems like no matter how 
hard activists fight, we rarely win. 
Except this time we were victon- 
ous. We fought against these fas- 


cists right next to (or sometimes 
under!) unprincipled and often 
authoritarian “allies.” We saw the 
demise of Operation Rescue in the 
Twin Cities, partly due to our 
unprecedented aggressiveness 


and opposition, and partly because 
their movement is losing, bigtime. 
As anti-authoritarians, we realize 
now that we made many mistakes. 
But we are also united in a way we 


have never been before, because 
there is nothing in the world that 
compares to coming together in 
fierce political action and winning. 
Charges for the six arrested at 
Calvary Temple range from 


obstruction to assault—two of 
these folks are local, three are 
from Chicago, and one from 
Detroit. Five of those arrested are 
facing a trial this fall. Several 
have gross misdemeanor charges. 


Anti-Fascists Converge on Chattanooga 


By JOHN JOHNSON 

HATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE WAS 

once the most polluted city in the 

Southeast. Now it is the “scenic city” 

and the place for tourists to come and 

spend money. Chattanooga is your stereo- 

typical Southem city. The rich, white elite 

live in comfort atop the surrounding moun- 

tains and ridges and the rest of us live in 

the valley below. Once a thriving industrial 

and rail hub, Chattanooga is now strug- 

gling to become part of the “New South” 
and base its economy on tourism. 

The power structure here cannot be as 
openly racist as it has been in the past. A 
lawsuit by activists from the Black commu- 
nity (including anarchist Lorenzo Ervin) 
forced the city to change its form of govern- 
ment so that Blacks would have equal rep- 
resentation. So, like other cities in the 
“new” South, we see lots of black faces in 
the government bureaucracy and even 
some in the business community. But the 
majority of Black people in Chattanooga still 
live in segregated neighborhoods, and they 
still face discrimination from employers and 
the police. Two of the bigger Black neigh- 
borhoods on the south side of Chattanooga 
are a virtual industrial wasteland, home to 
about 40 suspected hazardous waste sites. 
The “New South” is not so “new.” There 


are a few hate groups around, like the ` 


Hamilton Country Christian Guard in East 
Ridge (a suburb) and the thinly veiled racist 
thetoric of David Duke and Pat Buchanan is 
immensely popular here. 

Around the time of the Gay Pride Parade 
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controversy in June (controversial because 
the city government tried to tell the Pride 
Committee where and when it could march. 
Threatened ACLU action put the city council 
in its place real quick!), activists learned of a 
planned Ku Klux Klan rally in reaction to the 
Gay Pride Parade. The Klan march was 
going to be sponsored by the Lookout 
Mountain Knights of the KKK and was set 
for Saturday, Sept 11. The march was sup- 
posed to be against the Gay Pride 
Committee and in support of the white cops 
who had recently been acquitted in the 
“accidental” death of Black motorist Larry 
Powell. Powell was arrested for driving 
under the influence on Feb. 5 and died as a 
result of a series of three chokeholds applied 
by the pigs to “restrain” him after he 
allegedly resisted arrest. A grand jury 
cleared the pigs of any wrongdoing in May. 
The Powell murder and other cases of police 
brutality and murder have been the focal 
point of an anti-cop campaign by a broad 
coalition of activists which resulted in the 
now-infamous Chattanooga 8 incident. [For 
more info on all of these events, please see 
Sept 1993 Love and Rage (Vol. 4 #4) —PG] 
Local anti-racist activists from the 
Justice Alliance, the Concerned Citizens for 
Justice and the newly formed Robin Hood 
Collective began to organize an Ad Hoc 
Coalition Against Racism and Police 
Brutality. The Ad Hoc Coalition was formed 
to promote and organize a vocal and disrup- 
tive counter-demonstration to the planned 
Klan march. We were pleased that the 
idiots in the the Klan gave us three months 
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to organize. In late July we leamed that the 
Krazy Knucklehead Kreeps had withdrawn 
their request for a permit to march. The Ad 
Hoc Coalition felt it was important to havea 
demonstration anyway, to express solidari- 
ty with the Gay Pride Committee, demon- 
strate against racism and hate groups, and 
address the ongoing problem of police bru- 
tality in Chattanooga. 

Although some outreach was done in 
July, we intensified our efforts throughout 
August. The Ad Hoc Coalition decided to 
host a Rock Against Racism concert the 
evening of the 11th and to sponsor an 
anti-racist activist mini-conference on the 
12th. Throughout August invitations were 
sent to a variety of groups around the 
region and across the country. We sent 
mailings. to radical gay and lesbian groups, 
anti-racist groups, anarchist groups, 
African-American community groups and 
others. In the 2 1/2 weeks preceding the 
march we focused mainly on Chattanooga: 
we distributed press releases, spread thou- 
sands of fliers throughout our communtiy, 
and we even got on radio talk shows to 
publicize the event! 

As Sept 11 drew near, we realized we 


had never applied for a permit from the 


city. After a brief meeting we decided that 
since part of the demo was focusing on 
police brutality, why ask the pigs for per- 
mission to march? 

The demonstration itself was quite a 
success. Activists from all over came to 
support us. Folks from Atlanta, Knoxville, 
Murfreesboro (TN), Alabama, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York, and New Jersey 
came for the demo and conference. A big 
“thanks” for everyone who came out! 

We marched around downtown 
Chattanooga for about an hour. We took 
the streets and the cops couldn't (or 
wouldn't) do a damn thing about it. We 
marched down to the fish prison (aquari- 
um), the newest tourist trap in town, and 
Tuffled a few feathers down there. The rul- 
ing elite hate it when tourists are exposed 
to anything other than what they paid for 
in their vacation package! We had a suc- 
cessful rally at the Chattanooga/Hamilton 
County (In)Justice Building. 

There we heard a variety of speakers 
addressing the issues of racism, homopho- 
bia and police brutality. Everyone got a 
good laugh when a wayward AYFer blocked 
the pigs’ video camera with a huge red and 
black flag, and when we all started to chant 
“jump! jump!” at the pigs who were filming 
us from the top of a nearby parking garage. 
After the rally we took to the streets again 


Chattanooga are very homophobic and did 
not want to participate in a demo against 
homophobia. A lot of folks are also scared 
of the police and the power structure here 
in Chattanooga. They don’t want to 
threaten their job security and families. 
The biggest problem is that we have not 


Pogromnacht 
Forum in 
Minneapolis 


By Laura LB 
HE ANTI-RACIST WORKING GROUP 
of the Twin Cities Anarchist 
d Federation and the Jewish Activist 
Minyan cosponsored a well-attended forum 
on Nov 9 entitled: “Fighting Fascism, then 
and now.” The poster advertising the 
event used the skinhead/storm troop- 
er/pope image from the Love and Rage (vol. 
4, no. 4) centerfold, which caused quite a 
controversy. A local rabbi and others 
objected to the image of the Pope, on the 
grounds that it equated the Catholic 
Church with the Nazis. To clear things up, 
someone from the audience gave us a com- 
plimentary presentation on the history of 
Catholicism's dealings with fascists. 
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and headed to the park to get free grub from 
the newly formed Food Not Bombs group. 
The Rock Against Racism concert began at 
4:30 and attracted quite a crowd. Funny 
how folks will come out for music but not to 
demonstrate about important issues. 


The forum featured a video on non- 

Jewish partisan resistance to the WW I 
Nazi government..In addition, four local 
activists spoke on various topics: fascism 
and the christian right, Jewish partisan 
resistance, local anti-fascist organizing and 
the logic of fascism and social control in 
-America. The debate focused mostly 
around the issue of “free speech,” tactics 
for opposing neo-Nazis, the history of fas- 
cism and fascist elements and dangers in 
the US. Anarchists sparred with the 
Trotskyists, as usual. Members of the local 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP) preached 
the “build the mass movement” line, this 
time to rationalize a hands-off position on 
hate speech so as not to “alienate the 
working class” (to whose innermost 
thoughts only the SWP are privy). The high 
point of the forum was getting the SWP 
folks to admit that their position, however 
“tactical,” was unprincipled. Nothing like 
commanding that moral high ground. 
_ A healthy debate over anti-fascist tactics 
still rages within the anarchist movement. 
Issues that came up at the forum were: 
building a principled opposition to hate 
groups instead of a “free market” of ideas, 
the dangers of having speech restrictions 
tumed against us and the issue of physical 
violence. Fun was had by all. * 


There were a few problems with the _ 


demo. Not enough local folks came out. I 
think that this can be attributed to a num- 
ber of factors. Since there were no fascists - ; 


to confront, a lot of folks stayed home as 


there would be no “action.” Another rea- , 


son may be that a lot of people in 


made enough strong 
alliances throughout the 
community, especially the 
Black community. This is 
something we intend to 
work on in the coming 
year. We want to build a 
solid activist “infrastruc- 


port each other's strug- 
gles more effectively. We 
also had to compete with 
two liberal events: a blue- 
` grass fundraising concert 
+ for the Native Center, and 
: a. commercial - Native 
: American Pow-Wow up on 
- Raccoon Mountain. Ano- 
ther mistake we made 
was not having some sort 
of flyer to hand out to 
folks explaining why we 
were in the streets. Oh 
well, lessons well-leamed. If anybody else 
noticed some problems please write and 
let us know—constructive criticism is 
always welcome! .- ; aa 
The mini-conference went pretty well, 
all things considered. We decided to start 
on Saturday afternoon because some of thẹ 


folks from way off (Yankees!) needed to 
leave early on Sunday. The conference was 
a good place for anti-racist activists to get 
to know each other and share info: 

We overwhelmingly rejected a proposal 
by the Detroit-based Revolutionary 
Workers’ League (RWL) to launch a 
national coalition against racism. Most 
folks felt that anti-racist groups and 
activists are not sufficiently linked across 
North America.- Some felt that the 
Chattanooga meeting was too small and 
totally lacking in diversity. Others simply 
did not want to enter into coalitions with 
a Trotskyist group. 3 

The meeting resumed on Sunday and for 
reasons known to the participants, I was 
not fully able to participate. The feel I got 
from most activists was that a national 
coaliton against racism would be a good 
thing in the future, but a lot more local 
organizing was necessary before it could 
be launched. : 

Overall, I felt it was a successful week- 
end and it showed the strength of Love 
and Rage to be able to mobilize activists 
around a specific action. It was also a 
great opportunity for us to get to know 
each other better and build friendships 
and trust.* 


| 
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No Hope for Nazis in New Hope, PA _ 


By Topp PRANE AND ELIZABETH BRIGHT 


N NOV 6, 1993, ANTI-FASCISTS 
Ofc the Northeast confronted cops 

and Nazis in New Hope, PA. The USA 
Nationalist Party, a small Nazi bonehead 
organization based in northern Philadelphia, 
announced they would march in New Hope 
and rally in nearby Washington Crossing 
park, activities they called “Gay Bash '93”. 
New Hope is a town in northeastem Penn- 
sylvania with a strong queer community. 
Anti-fascists from New York came on two 
buses organized by Love and Rage and 
three vans organized by the International 
Socialist Organization (ISO), In addition to 
Love and Rage and ISO, groups in atten- 
dance included Mayday RASH skins (Red 
and Anarchist Skin Heads—anti-racist skin- 
head crew from Brooklyn and New Jersey), 
ACT-UP, QUISP (Queers United In Support 
of Political Prisoners), and several Troskyist 
organizations, Many unaffiliated individuals 
went to confront the Nazis as well. 


NAZIS DEFEATED 


The Nazis were largely defeated even 
before ou. arrival. On Thursday, in a joint 
press conference with the cops, they 
announced their withdrawal of a request for 
a permit to march, The reason given was 
safety (police estimated 2,000 to 3,000 
counter-demonstrators). Creating the possi- 
bility of hundreds or thousands of counter- 
protestors willing to physically confront the 
Nazis made it impossible for them to march. 


THE RALLY AT WASHINGTON 
CROSSING 
The march was cancelled, but the rally at 


Washington Crossing park went on as 
scheduled. Buses from Philadelphia and New 


York full of rowdy anarchists, queers, 
Trotskyists, ACT-UP folks, and others arrived 
in the downtown area shortly after 10 a.m. 
and headed towards the scene of the con- 
frontation. By the time the second New York 
bus and Philly buses headed south, cops had 
blocked off access to route 32 in anticipation 
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of trouble. Several crowds of people decided 


to walk around the road block and four miles 
down the road to the park. G 
Washington Crossing Park is divided 
into two sections, separated by over four 
miles of road. A “Stop the Hate” rally was 
held in the southem section sponsored by a 
loose coalition including Peacekeepers' 


Network and Sane-Freeze. The Nazi “Gay _ 


Bash '93” rally was in the northern section. 
“Stop the Hate,” billed as “non-violent and 
non-confrontational,” seemed calculated to 
draw attention and people away from any 
real confrontation. It succeeded to some 
extent. Around 50 demonstrators interested 


(Continued to page 17) 
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New Hope 


(Continued from page 7) 

in confronting the Nazis were stopped by 
Police road blocks at the bottom section of 
the park. About 300 or so people attended 
the “Stop the Hate" rally. 

Most of the action occurred at the north- 
em section of the park where the Nazis and 
counter-demonstrators converged, poised 
for a confrontation. About 400 riot cops, 
including a contingent on horses, were 
determined to allow little or no contact 
between the anti-fascists and the Nazis, and 
the geography of the site was in their favor. 


ROCKS ACROSS THE RIVER 


When the first bus from New York 
arrived at the northern park, we quickly 
realized that there were very few anar- 
chists there—most of them were on the 
two “lost” (to our knowledge) Philly buses 
and on the other NYC bus. The National 
Women's Rights Organizing Coalition 
(NWROC—a front group of the Revolutiona- 
ty Workers' League) “leadership” was con- 
trolling the crowd, leading chants while 
developing no plan of action. Cops were 
lined up along the park entrance in front of 
us, and they seemed willing to tolerate us. 
They had effectively cut off the anti-fas- 
cists from the Nazis (barring a cold swim in 
a canal into the waiting arms of more riot 
cops). The New York anarchists decided 
that until the other anti-authoritarians got 
there, the best thing to do was to develop a 
relationship with the NWROC People and 
think about possible Strategies for the day. 

Soon after that, the Nazis down at the 
canal started to chant and became visible 
to us through the woods. The NWROC plan 
for “confronting” them was to stay almost 
out of visible distance, and chant loudly to 
drown out the Nazis at the river. This 
would, according to them, diminish the 
Nazis’ effectiveness. The general feeling of 
the anti-authoritarians was that this chant- 
ing idea was silly, and finally everyone, 
including NWROC, went down to the river. 

People started throwing rocks at the 
Nazis,. scoring several direct hits which 
caused them to retreat from the edge of the 
canal and back up the banks to the cops. 
About five Klansmen arrived, white hoods 
and all, and were interviewed by the press. 
We found out later that the Klansmen 
called the USANP cowards for not con- 
fronting us directly. The crowd then went 


Dack up to the road where we stayed for 
most of the rest of the demo. 


ON THE ROAD AGAIN 


Most of the rest of the confrontations 
were with the line of cops on the road to 
the bridge separating us and the Nazis. As 
the crowd retumed from the confrontations 
at the bank of the canal, a group of people 
who had walked from town, including anar- 
chists and others from New York and 
Philadelphia, arrived at the scene. Those 
who missed the first spate of confronta- 
tions because they had been blocked by 
the cops were treated to a barrage of lec- 
tures, sectarian rhetoric, and authoritarian 
communist propaganda, totally inappropri- 
ate and unrelated to the situation. The 
anarchists and most of the unaffiliated 
crowd became immediately frustrated with 
the rhetoric which was preventing any tac- 
tical discussion of our current situation. 
Anarchists gathered away from the 
NWROC bull hom to discuss tactics. 

A hasty decision was made to link arms 
and face-off against the cops who were 
standing across the road that led to a 
bridge across the canal. The idea was to 
show the people there how to link arms and 
to organize ourselves and other members of 
the crowd more thoroughly so that we 
could create and react to possibilities the 
cops might leave open. The face-off, quickly 
aborted as cops on horseback pushed us 
back, was premature but it did succeed in 
demonstrating that sort of physical unity to 
the crowd and raised the overall level of 
militancy. After this confrontation the 
crowd consistently linked arms whenever a 
confrontation with the cops seemed likely. 


THE TROUBLE WITH NWROC 


One of the greatest difficulties of the day 
was organizing and communicating 
between groups with very different organi- 
zational styles, backgrounds, politics, and 
commitments to action. Love and Rage, 
Philadelphia Troublemakers and Anarchists, 
and a large number of individual anarchists, 
when taken as a single group formed the 
largest contingent at the bridge, followed by 
the ISO, NWROC, each with 25 or so people, 
and a host of much smaller contingents of 
several other Trotskyist groups. Many of the 
Participants, including the ISO, were princi- 
pled in their commitment to acting in coordi- 
nation with others, and uninterested in 
spending time and effort in-fighting. But 
during the confrontation, the RWL lived up 


to its already-bad reputation. 

Although the RWL helped communicate 
information with other groups and, to their 
credit, arrived at the site before other 
people and therefore had more information 
to contribute, unfortunately, the character 
of almost all of their activity was to tell 
everyone what to do. 

One of the most frustrating incidents 
involved NWROC spouting rhetoric from 
the fence on the side of the road while 
most other people were confronting the 
cops. In the end the crowd got fed up with 
them and chanted “Act, not Talk” loudly 
enough to drown out the rhetorician on the 
bull hom. 


THREE SPOTTERS SPOTTED 


Three white supremacist spotters were 
observed early in the day and ultimately con- 
fronted by a section of the crowd made up of 
roughly ten NWROCers and ten other 
people. With the exception of one Black 
NWROCer, the NWROCers preferred militant 
posturing to actual fighting. The white 
supremacists were kicked and punched and 
eventually chased off. The Mayday Skins 
were instrumental in making this happen. 
What was interesting, though, was that 
most of the crowd had noticed these three 
men earlier and no one or group of people 
had the will or the skills to confront them. All 
three were quite big men and this certainly 
had something to do with it, but it also 


spoke to the overall militancy of the crowd. 


WRAP-UP 


The Nazis left, more or less safely under 
heavy police‘protection, heading south away 
from the larger number of counter-demon- 
strators. The cops dispersed, and we all went 
home. The event was certainly a statement 
about the increased ability of anarchists to 
organize for such events. In both New York 
and Philadelphia, anarchists experienced 
being the main, or only, set of people organiz- 
ing for Nov 6. This counter-demonstration 
presented organizational difficulties (the park 
divided into two parts, the road blocks, the 

| canal) which were major obstacles. Political 

| differences, a lack of agreed-on tactics, and a 

| lack of militancy made the action much less 
effective. A number of mistakes were made 
in organizing this action. The most significant 

- was our failure to build a participatory coali- 
tion far enough in advance of the action to 
work out some of the differences in tactics 
and political perspectives so that we could go 
in with an effective overall plan of action But 
on the whole it was a strong showing for our 
first effort to build a regional anti-fascist 
action in the Northeast. 

For more info about working with Love 
and Rage on anti-racist or anti-fascist work 
contact: 

Love and Rage Anti-Racist Working Group 
PO Box 24703 
Detroit, Ml 48224 


Pogromnacht Anti-Fascist 
Conference in Mexico, DF 


By Topp PRANE (REPORTED BY ANA LAURA HERNANDEZ) 


O COMMEMORATE POGROMNACHT (KRISTALLNACHT) 
and participate in the international day of anti-fascist 


was held at the Centro Cultural del Tecolote of the UNAM. Over 
200 people showed up to listen to comments by four speakers and 
participate in discussion relating to the topic. Among the speakers 
were a Belgian youth, Danny Yema, who spoke of xenophobia in 


Resisting Fascism In Whittier. 


the International Day of Action Against Fascism, anarchists 
came together in Whittier to Protest the fascism, characterized by 


BY JEAN-Marc DIVELIOUR 


UOYED BY THE SUCCESS OF MOBI- . 
lizing anti-fascist anarchists to Chatta- 


Anti-Racist Working Grou 


organize people to Columbus, Ohio to de- 
monstrate against a planned Ku Klux Klan 


as denouncing the violent 


with heavy organizing and national speak- 
ing tours, have flung Thom Robb’s Klan to 
the forefront of the mainstream media. 

This upsurge in activity from the 
right-wing has not gone unnoticed, howev- 
er, as evidenced by the 2,000 people, mostly 


hidden) as being deciding factors in avoiding 
attacks on the Klan and police by anti-racists, 
Even so, demonstrators came painfully close 
to tearing down the fence during the speech- 
es by the fascists and were promptly 
tear-gassed by the lines of cops protecting 
the fence. When this didn't work, people 
began to tear branches off of the trees and 
try to clock the pigs (both white and blue). 
Not surprisingly, people who are directly 
in sight of the Klan, with its history of racist 
brutality, who had no outlet to vent right- 
eous anger need to express this outrage. 
Many African youth did that by getting 
together outside the fences and metal detec- 
tors and dialoguing with the crowds of 
people hanging around. This was the most 
important part of the entire event. White 
kids had to listen to some righteous and 
right-on criticisms about white-skin privilege 
and middle-class control of the anti-racist 
movement delivered by mostly working-class 


past. This, along 


ing Campaign, generated money for People 
who did a presentation at the show. * 


woman tumed around and walked out into 
the street facing the lines of riot cops, many 
of whom were white women and Black men, 
and talked about the real racist threat facing 
Black youth in 1993: the cops. 

After about two hours of white kids stand- 
ing with Black kids against racism and the 
white Columbus power structure, the energy 
began to dissipate and the police broke up 
the remaining crowds. Even though the cops 
showed restraint in using the traditional 
head-cracking tactics during the whole 
event, it was clear that we were the ones in 
control that evening. For the crowds of white 
kids, this was an education they couldn't 
have gotten anywhere else. And for the 
African youth, this was a time to organize 
and make political connections, and also to 
pose a threat to the system that beats down 
so many people of color. Maybe next time we 
can rip down those fences, both physical and 
in white people's heads, and finally beat 
down racism once and for all. x 


African youth, who showed up to tell the 
Klan what they thought of their racist ideas. 
The City had put in a lot of time and money 
to give protection for the 15-20 Klanspeople 
on the steps of the State Capitol. Prior to the 
demostration it was announced that the 
City had been planning for weeks a new 
strategy of containment to avoid the kind of 


African youth. One middle-aged African 


attacks on the Klan that anti-racists had 
delivered in Indianapolis just weeks before. 
The liberals, who had no prolems with the 
massive build-up in general, were hesitant 
to green-light the funds for it. They raised 
criticisms of the new 7-foot stainless steel 
fence built around the Capitol for the event. 
y were far more concerned about the 
st effectiveness” of the expensive fence 
tnan the fascist implications of it: anti- 
racists were caged and controlled while the 
Klan had free roam of the State Capitol. 
However, the police and the media, cele- 
brated victory, touting the fence, the metal 
detectors, pat-downs of every demonstrator, 
and enormous show of police force (200-300 
riot cops with divisions on horses and many 


Second Annual Anti-Fascist 
Day of Action in México 


BY ANA L. HERNANDEZ 
TRANSLATED BY TODD PRANE 


second Mexican Anti-Fascist Day of 
At was carried out in November, 

1994, by the Anti-Fascist Working 
Group of the Love and Rage Revolutionary 
Anarchist Federation. The first day of 
action took place in November, 1993, in the 
Tecolote Cultural Forum~UNAM (National 
Autonomous University of México) and was 
the beginning of a series of conferences and 
roundtables in which compañeros from 


México, France, and Belgium participated. . 


The first day of action was to be followed 
by a “Rock Against Fascism” concert 
(which, for various reasons, did not hap- 
pen), and an exposition of posters and pho- 
tographs from the anti-fascist movement, 
among other events. , 

In 1994, in part due to the enormous 
interest in the event in ‘93, the conference 
and the “Rock Against Fascism” concert, as 
well as the artistic installation, opened the 
day of action on Nov. 4 in the University 
Chopo Museum. The event continued on 
Nov. 6 in the city of Cuernavaca in 
Morelos, at the invitation of the Enterrando 
Prejuicios [Burying Prejudices] zine. Within 
the event there was a sub-conference called 
the “First Conference for Your Rights,” 
designed to spread information about the 
human rights of youths. 

This allowed the event to reach a much 
wider and more diverse audience. The 


event was carried out 
in the Plaza de Armas, 
where the art installa- 
tion was put up with 
the help of entire fami- 
lies. The event was 
well-covered by the local press. 

The intention of these events, worldwide, 
is to make Nov. 9 an “Intemational Day of 
Anti-Fascism,” November 9 marks one of the 


worst atrocities against the Jewish people in ` 


particular, and against humanity in general. 
This day is more widely known as the “Night 
of Broken Glass” (Kristallnacht), when the 
nazis attacked Jews in their homes and stores 
throughout Germany. It is also the night of 
the anniversary of the fall of the Berlin Wall. 
For the past several yeas, this date has been 
a day of fascist demonstrations and violent, 
xenophobic attacks in Germany, Since 1985, 
and even more so since the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, neo-nazi groups have picked this day to 
attack immigrant hostels, especially those that 
house Turks, and to attack Jews and Blacks. 


These attacks have extended throughout + 


Europe, the US, and Canada, making the day 
one of nazi/fascist celebration. Recently, it has 
been given a new meaning—it has become a 
day of anti-fascist action, 


WHAT ARE ANTI-FASCIST 
DAYS OF ACTION? 


Recently, German anti-fascist groups, 
specifically the anarchist anti-fascists, have 


taken to the streets to confront the nazis | 


and the complicity of the authorities in fas- 
cist violence. Due to these successful con- 
frontations, the day has been reclaimed as a 
“Day of International Anti-Fascist Action.” 


x 


r 


| On Nov. 9 of last year, a number of anti- 
į fascist actions took place in different cities 
; in North America and Europe. Anti-Fascist 
' groups in the US, Canada, and México coor- 
| dinated an international day of anti-fascist 
| action on this side of the ocean, for the first 
time. This year anti-fascist actions were car- 
: ried out again. Participation in the discus- 
sions made the growing interest in anti-fas- 
cism among anti-authoritarians clear. The 
“Rock Against Fascism” concert included 
groups. “La Chorcha” and “Inconciente 
Colectivo.” The artistic installation of 
Francisco Valdez and Hugo Navarro, along 
with other artists, expressed the xenophobic 


The smashing of van, 


and racist politic that has manifested itself 
on both sides of the US-México border—the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS), “la migra,” in the US against immi- 
grants, mainly Latin Americans, and the 
Mexican Army, against Chiapanecos and 
immigrants from other parts of Latin 
America who have the misfortune to fall in 
the army's corrupt and murderous claws, 

It is important for all of us who are 
interested in changing this world to have 
an analysis of the situation of intoler- 
ance that exists worldwide. We must also 
confront fascists locally in an organized, 
militant manner. x 


BY Suzy MARTIN 


n April 25 a diverse group of 
(ais successfully shut down four 

major- New York City bridges. Traffic 
was blocked, during rush hour, from 15 
minutes to an hour at each location...The 
locations were divided, between 4 groups: 
ACT-UP and neighborhood groups protest- 
ing Medicaid Cuts and hospital closings; 
CUNY (City University of New York) stu- 
dents and public school teachers protesting 
budget cuts in Public education; and 
groups opposed to police brutality and 
racist and homophobic violence (including 
the Committee Against Anti-Asian 
Violence, the Congress for Puerto Rican 
Rights, and families of those killed by 
police). 185 people were arrested. 

This action was significant both because 
of its effectiveness in disrupting the func- 
tioning of the city and because it united in 
Practice activists from a broad range of 
communities. Using the focused, media- 
Savvy civil disobedience technique that 
ACT-UP perfected, the action got the city’s 
attention. This successful cooperation 


between different radical, grassroots groups ` 


has been an inspiration to many New 
Yorkers who have been hoping for a new, 
radical mass movement to emerge. 

The simultaneous demonstrations were 
held the day before Mayor Guliani present- 
ed his budget for New York City. The bud- 
get includes, among other cuts in social 
services, deep cuts to CUNY health care, 
and establishes a 90-day limit for the 


receipt of Home Relief money. The protests ` 


were coordinated to emphasize the fact that 
these cuts will be hurting many of the same 


United Front Builds, then 


people—homeless people with AIDS, for 
example. In the past, activists have often 
been divided, as one group may prevent 
certain budget cuts while other social ser- 
vices are cut deeper to compensate. 

The planners of the action sought to 
break out of this pattern of division. It took 
a lot of work and months of secret, invita- 
tion-only meetings to build the coalition. 
Many of the groups involved in the action 
have identity-based politics that have nur- 
tured a distrust for other groups. But orga- 
nizing for Apr. 25th, each of the groups 
having its own site and- demands had 
enough autonomy to build a sense of trust 
among groups. They didn't have to resolve 
all of their differences to work together. 

Each of the four site-groups in turn was 
made up of a coalition of groups uniting 
around one basic issue. Activists from the 
Coalition for the Homeless, organized 
homeless people, shelter residents, formerly 
homeless people, college students and law 


students to block the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Members of the Zulu Nation, a Black and 
Latino street organization, the Committee 
Against Anti-Asian Violence, and Asian 
Lesbians of the East Coast worked together 
with families of teenagers killed by the 
police to block the Manhattan Bridge. This 
Coalition work, based on a consciousness of 


Shuts Down B ridges a 


racism, sexism, and homophobia within the 
movement—a consciousness raised by iden- 
tity. politics—is more inclusive than the 
Practice of the movements of the ‘60s, 
when issues -raised by subordinated groups 
were often ignored. 

The secrecy maintained during the 
months of planning helped make the 
Protest effective. It was well organized and 
caught the police off guard. It went beyond 
the acceptable forms of protest in New 
York City—authorities were outraged that 
activists did not notify the police before the 
civil disobedience. 

Before the protest, activists planned to 
carry their solidarity into jail. That solidari- 
ty was tested when the authorities decided 
to put most of the activists through the 
system—which meant at least another 24 
hours in jail. 

In the women’s holding cell, about half 
of the jobs and housing group—each of 
whom was given a summons and told to 
leave—refused to go until everyone was let 
out. The group was not large enough to 
coerce the police into letting everyone go. 
But the symbolic gesture of solidarity 
meant something to CUNY students who 
have been targeted for their movements 
militancy and recent media success. 

Most of the people involved in the Apr. 
25th protest were not new activists, but 
there was a new sense of energy. CUNY 
students jumped over barriers and ran out 
into highway traffic. A woman who lives 
in a shelter refused to move as a cop tried 
to drag her out of a jail cell and defeat her 
act of solidarity. The sense of hope that 
inspired these acts did not just come from 
a possibility of defeating the budget cuts, 


but fro- ° new sense of unity achieved 
in org “his action. This unity was 
not ti: abstract calls for unity 
that ex: “ne group subordinates 
its intere ner. It was unity built 
n practice o: -a3is of respect for the 


ctual diversity 2na differences of experi- 
ace among the groups involved. Rather 
fan rejecting or denouncing the limita- 
:ons of identity politics, Apr. 25th drew 
from their strengths to transcend their 
weaknesses. Apr. 25th represented the 
potential such diverse grassroots groups 
have for building an actual radical mass 
movement when we work together. x 


We Shut ‘em Down: 
Nazis Routed in St. Paul 


BY JOEL 

neo-nazi skinhead concert scheduled 
A: take place on May 20 in St. Paul 
was cancelled after the combined 
efforts of Anti-Racist Action (ARA), various 
independent activists, and community 


members of West St. Paul forced the police 
to cancel the show. 


TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALLGAME 


Members of ARA were tipped off about the 
show in mid-March and began organizing 
against it immediately. Because nazis know 
the public will shut their shows down if 
they know about them, they have to keep 
the address of the gig a secret until the day 
of the show. 

They discreetly distributed fliers telling 
fellow white supremacists to meet at 
Mounds Park in St. Paul between noon and 
6:00 P.M. to pick up tickets and a map to 
the hall where the gig would take place. 

Anti-racist activists got a hold of the 
flier, obtained a permit to use the park, and 
held an anti-racist picnic all day in order to 
occupy the place where the gig organizers 
wanted to hand out their maps, When car- 
loads of nazis showed up from all over the 
Midwest, thinking they would get a map 


and tickets to their rally, they were met by 
a crowd of 100 anti-racists led by a “base- 
ball team” who quickly disinvited from the 
park any nazis who showed up. Not one 
nazi got out of their car the whole day. 
There were no fights, and despite hoards of 
cops, no arrests, either. 


A BEAUTIFUL DAY 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


But the fun had just begun. Three days 
before the gig, members of Anti-Racist 
Action got a tip that the show was going to 
happen at Smith Avenue Hall in West St. 
Paul. Members immediately met with the 
owner and confirmed that the nazis had 
indeed booked the hall (they lied and told 
the owner they were having a birthday 
party). We urged the owner to cancel the 
gig. Although somewhat sympathetic, he 
refused to cancel the show, citing legal and 
financial obligations, 

So we hit the streets the next day. 
Members of ARA went to the community 
surrounding the hall, fliering homes and 
cars and knocking on doors, talking to 
anyone who was home. We let people 


know that a violent Nazi skinhead gang 
was planning on having a concert to 
recruit youth into their movement in their 
neighborhood. Naturally, the vast majority 
of people were very upset. We asked them 
to call the club owner and their city coun- 
cilmen to ask them to cancel the show. 
Both numbers were flooded with hundreds 
of calls the next day. It was also obvious 
that many people wanted to take the streets 
and actively demonstrate against the nazis, 
so we called for a demonstration on the 
night of the concert. 

We arrived at the hall at 7:00 to find 
over 200 angry community members 
already there. By the time 30 meek nazi 
skinheads entered the club to set up their 
equipment, almost 400 activists and neigh- 
bors were jeering them, yelling “no room: 


for nazis in our neighborhood!” After a 
couple hours, the mayor of St. Paul came 
(along with about 75 riot cops) and told the 
police to shut the show down. The nazis 
were hustled into a police paddy wagon 
and escaped through a back alley (but not 
before neighborhood folks chased the 
wagon and threw rocks at it!). 


WE SHUT ‘EM DOWN! 


But it wasn’t the cops who shut the show 
down, it was the demonstrators—commun1- . 
ty members, ARA, punks, anarchists, 
socialists, anti-racist skinheads, youth, 
whites, people of color, queers, etc.-who 
shut the show down. The mayor realized 
he'd have to do something or else he’d have 
one very angry constituency to face. People 
were already up in arms that the police 
were escorting nazis into the club and 


keeping community members away from it, 
and at the amount of money wasted to pay 
for police overtime to protect a violent 
gang of white supremacists. 

Although there were a few tensions 
between activists from Minneapolis and 
community residents, overall we worked 
together well. Many people thanked ARA 
for coming, saying that if it weren't for 
us they never would have known about 
the concert and the threat to their com- 
munity. 


WHO WERE THOSE NAZIS? 


The show was organized by St. Paul’s own 
Bound for Glory, one of the biggest nazi 
bands in the country. Also scheduled to 
play were two white power bands from 
Wisconsin and one from Germany. Last 
month, Bound for Glory played at a cele- 
bration for Adolph Hitler’s birthday in 
Idaho, where militia members, Klansmen, 
and nazi skinheads mingled. It is the poli- 
tics of bands like Bound for Glory that led 
to the Oklahoma City bombing, and we 
were having none of that in our city. 


THIS IS NOT ABOUT FREE SPEECH 


Contrary to what some people think, nazi 
gigs are not simply expressions of unpopu- 
lar ideas and opinions that people are oblig- 
ated to respect, if not agree with. White 
supremacists use these gigs as a place to 
recruit alienated white youth into their 
movement of racist violence and hatred. 

- This is a fact; white supremacists use the 
veil of free speech to conceal it. But we aren't 
fooled. We believe it is the responsibility of all 
those who care about peace and justice to 
exercise THEIR right to speak gut against nazi 
organizing, and to act to stop it when possible. 

Apparently, the neighborhood agreed 
with us, All in all, the day was a complete 
success, Many nazis from around the coun- 
try couldn't get maps to the show, and only 
the bands and their roadies managed to 
enter the hall before the gig got cancelled. 
There was no violence and only two minor 
arrests (both released that evening). 

This was a total victory for anti-racist 
forces in the Twin Cities. 

THERE’S NO ROOM FOR NAZIS IN ANY 

NEIGHBORHOOD! FIGHT RACISM! 


NYC Mumia Demo: 
Raises the Stakes 


By PauL O'BANNION 


o hundred anti-authoritarians gath- 

ered on Aug. 11 in New York City to 

demand freedom for death-row politi- 

cal prisoner Mumia Abu-Jamal. Following 

street theater and two short speeches, pro- 

testers got past police to take the streets for 

a non-permitted march. Almost immediate- 

ly those playing visible leadership roles, 

people of color, and whites with dreadlocks, 
were viciously attacked by cops. 

With most of the tactical team in police 
custody, the protestors regrouped and 
retook the streets, after being temporarily 
trapped on a sidewalk. After a mad dash 
through the streets, much confusion, and 
some demoralization, demonstrators again 
were confronted by cops, who struggled to 
keep up with the mayhem. More arrests 
occurred, followed by regrouping to contin- 
ue. the spirited and militant march. Scores 
of people saw the march, which wound 
through the highly populated Friday-night 
streets of lower Manhattan. Onlookers 
cheered the protesters on, and many took 
flyers explaining Mumia’s case and why 
direct action is important. Traffic was tied 
up, several M-80s were thrown, a couple of 
windows broken, and trash cans were over- 
turned in the streets. Hundreds of police 
responded to the demonstration, barricaded 
streets around the embattled 13th St. 
squats, and called in ambulances and med- 
ical teams to prepare stretchers for their 
intended victims. 

The action was called by the Direct 
Action Network to Free Mumia (DAN), a 
coalition of anti-authoritarian organiza- 
tions and individuals. The Network was ini- 
tiated by anarchists frustrated by the 
authoritarian and liberal nature of marches 
and rallies organized by the NY Coalition to 
Free Mumia Abu-Jamal. DAN initiators rec- 


ognized many people’s desires to live up to 
the militant rhetoric of Mumia organizing. 

The action was organized in two weeks, 
called during the desperate period prior to 
when Mumia got an indefinite stay of exe- 
cution. Organizers felt that a militant street 
response was necessary to help free Mumia, 
despite some anarchists’ passive fatalism 
and liberal concerns about “violence.” Even 
though Mumia got a stay just prior to the 
action, enough people recognized the fight 
was by no means over, and came out for 
the demonstration. 

This was the first NY Mumia action to 
receive wide-spread media coverage. It 


made all the local late-night TV news pro- 
grams, radio news, one daily and two week- 
ly newspapers. Despite being a near-disas- 
ter, many people were enthused and 
inspired afterwards, and are currently plan- 
ning future actions. DAN encourages direct 
action training—practicing unarrests and ° 
bloc formations—to increase our unity and 
organization in the streets. The group is 
also engaged in research for future actions 
and propaganda, as well as having in-depth 
political discussion around the various 
issues raised by the effort to free Mumia 
and fundamentally change society. - 
Fourteen people were arrested, includ- 
ing five for felonies. Dozens of people 
showed up for the first court date for the 
felony charges, where an adjournment 
until Feb., 1996 was granted to the DA. 
Word is that the pigs are still pissed about 
the action. The DA may reduce or drop 
most of the charges, but pursue those 
involving charges involving allegea 


_ assaults on officers. Several protesters 


were severely beaten by cops. Five cops 
were sent to the hospital. kKk¥k#** 


Mumia Supporters Descend on Harrisburg 


ver a thousand demonstrators 
0 descended on Harrisburg, Penn. on 

Tuesday Jan. 17, 1995 during the 
inauguration of Republican Tom Ridge as 
governor. Chanting “Free Mumia” and “No 
Justice, No Peace,” the demonstration made 
its way to city hall near the governors’ 
platform. Coming from New York, New 
Jersey, Chicago, Washington, DC, Chicago, 
as well as Canada, the enraged demonstra- 
tors assured an unpleasant day for the gov- 
ernor, who ran on a law and order platform 
stressing his desire to sign death warrants 
when elected. 

Mumia Abu-Jamal is an award-winning 
journalist and political activist, who was 
convicted of the murder of a Philadelphia 
cop on Dec. 9, 1981. The facts of Mumia’s 
trial have been well documented else- 
where. The Judge, Albert Sabo, has sen- 
tenced more people to death than any 
other sitting judge. Jamal was denied the 
right to represent himself or have an attor- 
ney of his choice. All Blacks, except two 
were excluded from the jury, in a city 
which is over 40% Black. Critical evidence 
that demonstrated Jamal's innocence was 
suppressed. Mumia Abu-Jamal was con- 
victed and sentenced to death because of 
his membership in the Black Panther Party 
in the 1960s. Further evidence of this is 
the Penn. Supreme Court's affirmation of 
Mumia's death sentence and the US 
Supreme Court's refusal to hear Jamal’s 
appeals, which emphasized his membership 
in the Party, 


The legal lynching of Mumia must be 
stopped. Every time Mumia has had a 
chance to speak on his charges and the 
powers of the state he has been silenced. 
After announcing plans to air a series of 
commentaries by 
Jamal, National Public 
Radio (NPR) caved in 
to pressure by the 
Philadelphia Fraternal 
Order of the Police, 
canceling the broad-’ 
casts. Senate 
Republican Leader 
and 1996 Presidential 
hopeful Bob Dole 
threatened to cut off 
NPR's funding. 

The Penn. 
Department of 
Corrections trans- 
ferred Mumia to its 
super maximum secu- 
rity prison on Jan. 13. 
This super-max is not 
only further away 
from Mumia’s sup- 
porters, it tightens the 
conditions of his lock- 
down. Further, 
Waynesburg is a 
hotbed of neo-nazi 
and Klan activity. 

Fight to free Mumia! 

Mumia’s new 
address is: 


Mumia Abu-Jamal, # AM-8335 
SCI Greene 


1040 East Roy Furman Highway 


Write: 


Waynesburg, PA, 15370 


Jan. 17 in Harrisburg 


Governor Tom Ridge 
Main Capital Bldg., RM 225 
Harrisburg, PA 171 20 
(717) 783-1198 


Fax (717) 783-1396 or (717) 787-7859 


April 9 Demonstration in DC 


BY CAROLYN 


ver 100,000 women gathered on 
Oe 9 in Washington, DC for a 
Rally For. Women’s Lives sponsored 
by the National Organization for Women 
' (NOW). Women spoke out against spousal 
abuse, queer-bashing, and the governmen- 
t's contract against women. Speakers 
included relatives of the women assassinat- 
ed in Boston, Mass. 
Across the Capitol Mall tens of thousands 
of t-shirts hanging from clotheslines said 
more than any speaker could. The 


Clothesline Project starkly portrayed the 
violence of America in our homes, in our 
classrooms, our workplaces; the brutality of 
patriarchy was writ large for all to see. Each 
shirt demanded we remeiiber a woman or 
child who had been abused or killed. 

Walking among the women that day, 
there was a restlessness in the air. 
Something more than the rally could hold. 
You could hear it in the defiance in peo- 
ple’s voices. This anger and desire for 
something more, not another rally, is going 
to move us toward a free society. x 


= On March 8, | 
International Women’s Day, Love 
and Rage trashed the anti-choice 
organization Pro-Vida’s head- 
quarters in Mexico City. 
Anti-choice bigots beware! 
Reproductive freedom 
for all women! 
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New York Budget Cuts Spark Militant Mass Movement 


BY CHRISTOPHER DAY 


n February 27, 8,000 students, main- 
ly from the State University of New 


York (SUNY) and the City University 
of New York (CUNY), attended a rally orga- 
nized by the New York Public Interest 
Research Group (NYPIRG) at the New York 
State capitol in Albany against dramatic 
proposed cuts in the state budget for higher 
education. The NYPIRG rally was organized 
to coincide with a day of student lobbying 
of state legislators. But many of the stu- 
dents gathered in Albany were in no mood 
to beg politicians for what they consider a 
basic right. Growing impatient with an end- 
less array of speakers emphasizing the 
importance of registering to vote and writ- 
ing to our legislators, groups. of students 
organized an impromptu march that man- 
aged to capture the whole crowd. After 
marching up and down a long mall the stu- 
dents started to march past the state capitol 
building which was guarded by no more 
than a dozen cops on horseback. Students 
waving the flag of the Dominican Republic 
were the first up the stairs of the capitol 
building. For a moment the crowd hesitated 
and then proceeded up the stairs to the 
doors of the capitol. The NYPIRG organizers 
panicked and pleaded with the crowd to 
return to the rally site. It was too late. 
Several hundred students poured into the 
lobby of the capitol building chanting, 
among other things, “Revolution! 
Revolution!” before the NYPIRG organizers, 
working with the cops, managed to secure 
the doors and prevent the rest of the stu- 
dents from getting in. The rest of the crowd 


then marched several blocks to the admin- 
istrative headquarters of SUNY where the 
police were better prepared. After several 
unsuccessful attempts the crowd managed 
to push through the police and get into the 
SUNY building, where they remained for 


‘about twenty minutes. The demonstration 


obtained only local Albany coverage in the 
capitalist media. 

While the students were not prepared to 
transform these spontaneous actions into 
effective occupations, their insurgent spirit 
was an indicator that the movement against 
the budget cuts was going to be militant. 
This pattern was to repeat itself several 


times, with the rank and file of the student . 


movement breaking through the boundaries 
established by their self-appointed leaders. 


OPENING MOVES 


Several days later on March 1, 20,000 hos- 


pital workers organized by 1199. (eleven- 
. ninety-nine), the hospital workers union, 


marched from the Empire State Building to 
Bellevue Hospital in opposition to proposed 
cuts in Medicaid and hospital funding. Over 
the next several weeks the movement 
began to turn up the heat. When recently- 
elected Governor George Pataki came to 
speak in a New York City hotel his path 
was blocked by AIDS activists and students, 
On March 15, speak-outs were organized by 
faculty at many CUNY schools. At Hunter, 
a CUNY college, a speak-out turned into a 
confrontation with the police after theater 


(Continued to page 4) 
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Ascene from March 23. 


students in a mock funeral procession were 
followed by about 100 students into the 
street where they were attacked without 
warning by the police. Eight students were 
brutally arrested. On March 16, about 3,000 
students organized by the CUNY University 
Student Senate (USS) marched from the 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 
(BMCC) to the World Trade Center. 


STUDENT STRIKE 
ROCKS NEW YORK 


On March 23, 30,000 students turned out for 
a demonstration organized by the CUNY 
Coalition Against the Cuts with the explicit 
aim to “Shut the City Down.” Only about 
20,000 were able to get to the rally area 
around City Hall. The rest were prevented 
from getting to the rally by the police and 
clogged the streets surrounding the rally. 
The crowd included thousands of the 14,000 
High School students who walked out of 
classes that day. When the students at City 
Hall attempted to get through the police 
barricades and into the street in order to 
march on Wall Street they were met with 
horses, mace and billy-clubs. Seventy-five 
students were arrested and many more were 
maced or otherwise injured. Reporters and 
photographers were also caught up in the 
police riot. Eventually the repeated attacks 
by the police broke down the determination 
of the crowd, which gradually dispersed. 
Several thousand students regrouped at 
BMCC nearby and several hundred orga- 
nized a march to 1 Police Plaza, police 
headquarters, where the people arrested ear- 
lier were being held. Later that evening 
Police Commissioner Bratton attempted to 
speak at a previously scheduled event at 
Hunter College. Students disrupted the event 
by shouting Bratton down with accusations 
about police brutality at the demonstration. 
After one of the students was thrown out of 
the room a crowd of students gathered out- 
side and chanted loudly throughout the 
event. As Bratton left he was pursued by an 
angry crowd of students chanting “Cops Off 
Campus! Run Bratton Run!” 


The news blackout on the movement - 


against the budget cuts was finally broken. 
The March 23 demonstration got front page 
coverage in every English and Spanish lan- 
guage daily in New York in addition to exten- 
sive national and international coverage. 


LIBERAL HUCKSTERS STIR 


The March 23 demonstration seriously 
shook the power structure by announcing 
the existence of an autonomous working- 
class student movement outside the control 
of any of the traditional “progressive” 
forces of New York City politics. The CUNY 
Coalition refused to let any politicians 
speak from the stage. Ruth Messinger, the 
liberal Democratic Manhattan Borough 
President, was told to get off the stage. The 
response to the March 23 demonstration 
was immediate. The “left-wing” of the 
Democratic Party, in the form of the Rev. 
Al Sharpton and 1199 President (and vice- 
president of the New York State Democratic 
Party) Denis Rivera, called for a march from 
City Hall to Wall Street on April 4. 

The April 4 demonstration had many 
lessons to offer the new student move- 
ment. Rivera and Sharpton promised the 
CUNY Coalition that they would be “equal 
partners” in organizing the demonstration. 
They were everything but. About 5,000 
people, mainly students, turned out for the 
demonstration. 1199 did not mobilize its 
own membership in anything like the sig- 
nificant numbers they turned out for 
March 1. 1199 overrode the CUNY 
Coalition on several important issues from 
who would get to speak to how the mar- 
shals would respond to police provoca- 
tions, At one point after several students 
had made uncompromisingly radical 
speeches, Denis Rivera took the micro- 
phone and threatened not to participate in 
the march if there were any more 
“provocative speeches.” The crowd, includ- 
ing many 1199 members, booed Rivera. Al 
Sharpton had to intercede to save his and 
Rivera’s political fortunes. In an expert 
piece of demagoguery, Sharpton played 
the firebrand, riling the crowd up with 
chants of “No Justice, No Peace,” and then 
turned around and announced that any 
“provocateurs” would. be “handed over to 
the police.” Those who were familiar with 
Sharpton’s past as an FBI informant didn’t 


doubt his willingness to collaborate with 
the cops. 

April 4 cost the movement some 
momentum but it also taught some 
important lessons about alliances with 
“progressive” Democrats. After April 4 the 
momentum returned to the individual 
campuses, At SUNY Binghamton, 
Governor Pataki’s car was stoned by stu- 
dents as he attempted to visit his daugh- 
ter who was participating in an event on 
campus. On April 11 about 20 students at 
the City College of New York (CCNY) in 
Harlem initiated a hunger strike in a 24- 
hour access building on campus. That 
night CCNY president Yolanda Moses 
called in the police to arrest the hunger 
strikers and their supporters when they 
refused to vacate the building at 11 p.m. 
In 1969 CCNY was the site of an occupa- 
tion that led to open admissions at CUNY. 
Since then there has been a tradition of 
not bringing the cops on campus. Moses’ 
decision to use mass arrests against a 
hunger strike outraged not only other 
CUNY students but also community 
activists in Harlem and Washington 
Heights. Only minor charges were brought 
against the 47 arrestees, but they were 
held in police custody overnight and the 
hunger strikers were denied any fluids in 
a blatant effort to break their resolve. The 
next morning the hunger strikers returned 
to CCNY, and by early evening they had 
been joined by several hundred support- 
ers from the community, from other 
CUNY schools, and from Columbia and 
other private schools. That evening a 
decision was made to avoid arrests and to 
leave the building when ordered to. The 
crowd then marched in the rain for sever- 
al hours in a spirited’ demonstration 
through Harlem, Answering an offer of 
sanctuary from Columbia students the 
crowd attempted to gain access to 
Columbia but were blocked at the main 
gate by police. The crowd then rushed a 
smaller gate and about half the people 
got in before the cops were able to close 
the gates and arrest three students. After 
a brief occupation of the lobby of a 
library the crowd decided to disperse. The 
next evening Gov. Pataki ventured into 
New York City, attempting to speak on 
Staten Island. He was met by an angry 
crowd of transit workers, school bus dri- 


vers threatening to strike, and students 
who successfully shouted him down. 


BUDGET OF THE DAMNED 


There are budget cuts and there are budget 
cuts. The state budget proposed by Gov. 
Pataki includes cuts so devastating in their 
impact that they could do nothing but 
spark massive resistance, The cuts include 
dramatic reductions in the budgets for 
AIDS, chemical dependency and other 
health programs, Medicaid and other forms 
of medical assistance, and particularly 
sharp cuts in higher education. The effects 
of the cuts on CUNY give a sense of the 
general character of this budget. Pataki’s 
proposed budget calls for a 25%, or $162 
million, cut in funding for CUNY. To 
absorb these cuts he has proposed a $1000 
tuition increase. At the same time he is 
slashing financial aid. The effects of the 
cuts are already being felt. Staff and 
adjuncts have already been laid off at some 
schools, library hours have been reduced 
and early registration has been canceled. It 
is estimated that by the Fall 10% of CUNY 
students will be unable to return to school 
and 20% of classes will be cut as a result 
of this budget. 

CUNY has traditionally been the escape 
from lives of poverty and misery for hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor and working- 
class New Yorkers. Until 1969, when open 
admissions was won CUNY was almost all 
white and tuition was free. By 1976 CUNY 
was predominantly Black, Latino and Asian, 
and for the first time tuition fees were 
charged. Since then there has been an 
almost unrelenting attack on CUNY. Each 
budget proposal is accompanied by a 
vicious campaign to demonize CUNY stu- 
dents as undeserving of higher education. 
Pataki’s budget proposal is in effect an 
effort to destroy CUNY as a serious univer- 
sity offering a broad liberal education to 
working-class youth. 

One of the astounding things about 
Pataki's budget, however, is that it is visit- 
ing similar cuts on the more white and 
middle class upstate SUNY schools. 
Because of inequalities in how CUNY and 
SUNY are funded, and because of the rela- 
tively more privileged position of SUNY 
students, SUNY will be able to absorb the 
cuts more easily than CUNY. But the cuts 


————eeeSFSsFSse 
directed at SUNY and at Medicaid have 
created a broad working- and middle-class 
alliance against the cuts that has put the 
cuts in serious jeopardy and Pataki on the 
political defensive. 


OR DOES IT EXPLODE 


For the majority of CUNY students, going 
to college is an enormous struggle. Few 
CUNY students can count on significant 
financial support from their parents. The 
vast majority of CUNY students hold down 
at least one job. Many have children or 
other family members to take care of. 
Many are the first in their families to ever 
attend college. For these students, for their 
families, and for their communities, a 
CUNY education represents their deepest 
hopes and aspirations. The proposed budget 
cuts are a direct assault on these dreams 
and aspirations. For every one of the 
200,000 students in CUNY there are at least 
ten more people watching to see what will 
happen. Every CUNY student forced out of 
school by these budget cuts represents 
younger sisters and brothers or friends on 
the block who will give up hope and numb 
their despair with drugs. The budget cuts 
are quite simply a matter of life and death 
for the communities affected. 


THE NEW WORLD 
ORDER COMES HOME 


One of the main battles within the anti- 
budget cut movement has been over where 
the budget cuts are coming from. Liberal 
groups ranging from NYPIRG to 1199 have 
emphasized the mean-spiritedness of the 
cuts and have focused their attacks on the 
Republican politicians in Albany. Over and 
over one hears from these quarters the 
refrain that the politicians don't know what 
the cuts will do to the people who will be 
affected by them and that the purpose of 
the movement is to let them know. In con- 
trast to this, the CUNY Coalition Against 
the Cuts took a somewhat more explicitly 
anti-capitalist position that the cuts are 
part of the general process of capitalist 
restructuring taking place around the world 
and that the real power behind the budget 
cuts is on Wall Street, not in Albany. But 
even in the CUNY Coalition there is a lack 
of clarity. 


Frequently, activists argue that the 
budget cuts in higher education will be 
bad for New York’s economy because 
CUNY produces so many people who are 
trained to work in high-paying skilled 
professions, as if the ruling class has just 
made a big blunder in calculating the 


effects of the budget. In fact the budget | 


cuts are perfectly rational from the point 


March 23 


of view of the rich. In the new global 
economy the high-paying jobs that sup- 
ported the US's large middle class are 
being greatly reduced. At a time when the 
pool of high-paying jobs traditionally 


reserved for the white middle-class is 


shrinking, CUNY is producing thousands 


of Black, Latino and Asian competitors for . 
those jobs. This undermines the ability of 


the system to maintain a stable base of 
support in the white middle class. It is 
also producing raised expectations among 
an enormous layer of well-educated 
people of color that the system cannot 
deliver on. From the point of view of the 
rich, CUNY costs a lot of money and is 


contributing vital materials to future 
social explosions, The budget cuts are, in 
effect, long-term riot control. 


WE DON’T NEED 
NO STINKING PERMITS 


The anti-budget cut movement is a very 
broad one and there are. enormous contra- 
dictions between the various forces it has 
brought together. Perhaps the sharpest con- 
tradiction has arisen between the “left- 
wing” of the Democratic Party as represent- 
ed by 1199 and the more autonomous 
CUNY Coalition. While 1199 has a member- 
ship of tens of thousands of working class 
people who will be directly affected by the 
cuts, the leadership of the union is in the 
hands of people who will be affected in a 
very different way, the cuts will undermine 
their claim to institutionalized power, By 
contrast, the CUNY Coalition, in spite of 
many failings, is honestly led by students 
who are not directly concerned with future 
political careers. The March 23 demonstra- 
tion was more than an attack on the budget 
cuts. It was a challenge to the ability of the 
Democrats to keep opposition to the budget 
cuts within the bounds of protest-as-usual. 
The Democrats and the rest of institutional- 
ized progressivism (the unions, churches, 
etc.) are in deep trouble. They have lost 
much of their traditional support among 
white workers to the right. Their one 
remaining claim to viability is their ability 
to rein in the unruly elements of the more 
despised sections of society. It is clear that 
on the whole the system is choosing to rely 
more heavily on repression (cops and pris- 
ons) than on the strategy of co-optation 
represented by the progressive Democrats. 
Demonstrations like the one on March 23 
only reinforce the idea that the ungainly 
bureaucracies of institutionalized progres- 


sivism are as ineffective and irrelevant as 
they are expensive., z 

The hastily organized April 4 demonstra- 
tion was nothing more than a cynical 
attempt by politicians and bureaucrats to 
get out in front of a mass movement and 
then bring it back under control. The failure 
of the March 23 demonstration was our 
failure to break through police lines and 
march on Wall Street. The CUNY Coalition 
had deliberately decided not to get a permit 
for such a march in order to avoid working 
with the police in blunting the power of our 
own demonstration. Denis Rivera and Al 
Sharpton sought to capitalize on this failure 
by organizing a permitted march from City 
Hall to Wall Street. They succeeded in mov- 
ing 5,000 people from point A to point B, 
but in so doing they sacrificed what made 
March 23 powerful even in its failure, the 
willingness of 30,000 people to show up to 
a demonstration with the explicit intention 
of shutting the city down to defeat the cuts. 


THE CUNY COALITION 


The CUNY Coalition was formally initiated 
at the start of the Spring semester by the 
president of student government at Bronx 
Community College, but most of the work 
to build the coalition appeared to be carried 
out by the International Socialist 
Organization (ISO), a Trotskyist group, 
working with the student government at the 
CUNY Graduate Center. While the ISO has 
large chapters at a number of private col- 
leges in New York, the only CUNY campus 


‘where they have a significant presence is 


the CUNY Graduate Center. Initially, CUNY 
Coalition meetings were supposed to rotate 


from school to school, but because of the . 


superior facilities offered by the Graduate 
Center the meetings became fixed there. 
Both the ISO and the Graduate Center are 
considerably whiter in composition than the 
rest of CUNY. CUNY Coalition meetings have 
a majority’of white students while the move- 
ments on the various campuses are over- 
whelmingly made up of people of color. In 
addition to the ISO and the Graduate Center a 


number of other tiny Trotskyist groups repre- 
senting almost no significant base on the 
campuses decided to make CUNY Coalition 
meetings a forum for airing their various 
party lines at great length. The net effect of 
all this was an atmosphere of distrust and 


poor communications between the largely 


white leadership of the Coalition and its 
largely Black, Latino and Asian bases on the 
campuses. This played itself out on March 23. 

March 23 was the largest demonstration 
by youth of color in New York history. While 
the call for the demonstration emphasized 
our intention to shut the city down, the 
Trotskyists inflicted an interminable program 
of speakers, including every vaguely progres- 
sive union bureaucrat any of them had ever 
met, on a crowd eager to get into the streets, 
Security for the demonstration was organized 
independently by each school with a coordi- 
nating apparatus that never actually worked 
with the consequence that there was ino 
effective stage security and everybody with a 
buddy over 175 pounds could get on the 
stage and demand a turn on the microphone 
and many did. After almost two hours of 
music, speeches and visible chaos on stage, 
the announcement was made that we were 
going to march to Wall Street. The problem, 
of course, was that there were several thou- 
sand cops gathered and ready to stop us. The 
bigger problem was that there wasn’t the 
coordination within the crowd to break 
through the police lines. While some of the 
failure of coordination can be blamed on 
technical problems, the real failure was polit- 
ical. The lines of trust and communication 
between campuses had not been built up to 
the point that they could overcome the pre- 
dictable technical and logistical screw-ups, 

In spite of these weaknesses March 23 
also demonstrated the incredible power rep- 
resented by the CUNY Coalition in the 
fighting spirit displayed by thousands of 
students over the course of the demonstra- 
tion. March 23 announced the existence of 
thousands of students, primarily students of 
color, who are prepared to do whatever it 
takes to defeat the budget cuts. If the CUNY 
Coalition failed to turn this potentiality into 


an effective action to actually shut down 
the financial center of the world, it must be 
credited with making that potentiality clear 
to the students of CUNY and to the world, 


THE BIRTH OF A MOVEMENT 


For the past several years we have witnessed 
the almost complete disintegration of any 
sort of radical oppositional politics in the US. 
The movement against the budget cuts in 
New York is a significant reversal of this 
trend. Also, events like the Los Angeles 
rebellion have demonstrated the existence of 
broad and deep contempt for the existing 
order and a willingness to take to the streets 
to challenge it. While it is still in its earliest 
and most vulnerable stages, we are right 
now witnessing the birth of a new move- 
ment. The anti-budget-cut movement is not 
a tired re-run of all the failed last stands of 
the old left of the ‘80s. It has successfully 
mobilized thousands of people who have 
never participated in any sort of politics 
before and their vitality is palpable. This 
spirit was expressed clearly the day after 
March 23 when students at Hunter College 
gathered to sum up the demonstration and to 
talk about where they wanted to go. While 
the room was filled with pacifists, militants, 
democratic socialists, anarchists, commu- 
nists, nationalists, Christians, Muslims, and 
independent radicals, there was a profound 
feeling of unity. When it was suggested that 
everybody take a minute to say what it was 
that they stood for and wanted the group to 
stand for that unity was made clear. 
Although our commitment to defeating the 
cuts and defending CUNY had brought us 
together not one person mentioned either, 
All but two people spoke specifically of rev- 
olution. One Palestinian student said simply 
“I believe in love” and was met with loud 
applause. The right has overplayed its hand. 
Pataki's budget has given birth to a move- 
ment that will not be going away soon. He 
has compelled us to speak openly about our 
desire for a new society and the love of the 
people that motivates it. Nothing is more 
dangerous to the powers that be. 


Kieran Knutson Wins Trial! 


Kieran Knutson and his lawyer Keith Ellison leaving court victorious 


BY JOEL / ANTI~FASCIST DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


jury.found Kieran Frazier Knutson 

Aw guilty of 2nd and 3rd degree 

ssault on Sunday, January 28, 

1996, After a two-year struggle and a two- 

week trial, this is a clear victory for anti- 
racist forces in the Twin Cities, 

As the not guilty verdicts were read, the 
packed courtroom filled with cheers and 
tears. Several media sources covered the 
event, and Kieran (finally able to comment 
on his own case after two years) told them, 
“The state put me on trial for fighting racism 
and nazism, and a jury decided that it's not a 
crime.” Later, at the victory party that night, 
Kieran told. a crowd of. comrades, “October 
22, 1993 was a good night. Tonight is a good 
night, too. We won both times.” 

Kieran was charged: with assault at an 
October 22, 1993. anti-racist rally at the 
University, of Minnesota. Prosecutors main- 
tained that Kieran attacked Daniel Simmer 
(a neo-nazi skinhead) unprovoked, hitting 
him 2-3 times in the head. with a maglite 
flashlight, Kieran never denied. hitting 
Simmer, but he argued it was in self- 
defense, as Simmer pulled out something 
shiny from his pockets and made a move at 
Kieran. Kieran thought it was a knife, so he 
hit Simmer; the shiny object turned out to 
be a pair of brass knuckles. Kieran also 
argued that he only hit Simmer once. 

“In her closing arguments, prosecutor 
Gemma Graham argued that there were 


-really two trials being argued in court, one 


against Kieran Knutson and the other 
against nazis. Her whole case was based on 
two things: 1) the (weak) testimony of a 
student newspaper reporter, and 2) relent- 
lessly bashing defense witnesses għid 
Kieran. Graham argued throughout the trial 
that all the witnesses, Kieran, the Anti- 
Fascist .Defense Committee, and the legal 
investigator for Kieran were all involved in 
an elaborate conspiracy to protect Kieran 
and to “advance an agenda.” She claimed 
that witnesses invented their testimony (she 
called several witnesses “flat-out liars” in 
her closing statements) and that they were 
coached ‘by defense investigators and the 
AFDC. She repeatedly tried to discredit the 
defense witnesses for their political affilia- 
tions and political beliefs. At one point she 
sneered, “These people believe in FIGHTING 
racism and FIGHTING nazis!” as if that's 
something to be ashamed of. 

Keith Ellison, Kieran’s lawyer, argued 
that there were indeed two trials going on, 
but they were '1) the trial against Kieran 
and 2) a conspiracy trial against activists 


from the Progressive Student Organization, 
Anti-Racist Action, and others. He demon- 
strated that the prosecution's whole case 
was based on discrediting witnesses and 
Kieran for their political beliefs, and that 
such an accusation is ridiculous. He also 
hammered home again and again the fact 
that three witnesses saw the nazi pull out 
brass knuckles on Kieran before Kieran 
whopped him, and that the witnesses’ anti- 
racist politics can’t change that fact. 
Ultimately, the jury believed us, and 
Kieran was acquitted. However, as with 
everything about this case, getting an 


- acquittal wasn't easy. The jury reported to 


the judge that they were hopelessly hung 
on Saturday: aft ternoon (by a vote of 9-3 in 
favor of acquittal; we later found out), but 
the judge sent them back to deliberate 
more. After another day of deliberation, 
two people switched their votes, and then 
finally the last person did. In all, the jury 
was sequestered for 50+ hours and deliber- 
ated for more than 20. 

Kieran and the Anti-Fascist Defense 
Committee (the organization that supported 
Kieran politically for the past two years) 
would like to send our deep and sincere 
thanks to everyone who has supported us 
and helped us throughout all eleven false 
trial dates and the actual trial itself. All your 
phone calls, faxes, and letters to the prosecu- 
tion really helped keep the pressure on. Also, 
your letters of support to Kieran kept our 
morale up, especially in the last year or so 
when it looked like the trial would never 
happen, Also, the financial support was out- 
standing; we were able to afford everything 
we needed. Minneapolis supporters did all 
these things and more: they attended the 
numerous demonstrations and flierings and 
forums we held, and they packed the court- 
room for every day of the two-week trial 
(plus a week of jury selection!). Being with 
these people in court every day is one of my 
proudest political moments. 

We will be writing a political analysis of 
the trial soon; let us know if you'd like a 
copy. Again, thanks to all and solidarity to 
those who are going through similar strug- 
gles. Kieran’s case proves it: we can win. 

Even the state has to acknowledge it 
now: Fighting racism is not a crime! * 


For more information contact: 
Anti-Fascist Defense Committee 
: PO Box 7075 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 


jolson@polisci.umn.edu 


ARA Network Confronts 
Klan in Columbus 


BY GIGI 


ur first national action as the Anti- 
0 Racist Action Network was to gather 
in Columbus on Jan. 6, 1996 to fight 
the Klan’s annual anti-Martin Luther King 
Day event, Upon arrival at the Ohio State 
Capitol, we saw streets lined with riot 
police, vans filled with police horses, and 
hundreds of feet of metal fencing (the 
“pens”) erected to corral antiracist protes- 
tors. By 2 pm, the scheduled time of the 
racist event, 400 ARA Network members 
and community activists had gathered. A 
small group of people saw the Klan cars 
arriving with their police escorts and made 
an attempt to mobilize the crowd. The 
crowd did move toward the street where the 
cars had been spotted, but the majority did- 
n't arrive until the nazis were safely into 
the Statehouse. The f who had a chance 
to hurl insults at the nazis were pleased as 
they saw one carful smack into the car in 
front of them. 
Minneapolis ARA had, in our strategy, 
proposed the idea of turning the streets 
outside of the pens into ovr own antiracist 
rally, Most of our time on tiat side of the 
Statehouse was spent chanting and flyer- 
ing against going into the pens. Directly 
outside of the entrace to the pen, ARA 
Network activists handed out flyers asking 
people not to go in, but NWROC [National 
Women's Rights Organizing Committee-a 
front group for the Revolutionary Workers 
League] supporters and others just wishing 
to get a better look went in through the 


metal detectors and were pat-searched by 
cops in riot gear. Inside the pen, the view 
of the Klan was still poor. An allegedly 
racist skinhead was attacked inside the pen 
and had to be taken out by ambulance. 


` His politics are still a question of debate, 


while news footage is being used to identi- 
fy and charge the antiracists involved. 
Notably, no other racists showed up to 
hear the Klan speak. 

Once the racists went back into their safe 
haven of the Statehouse, people moved to 
the other side of the square in anticipation 
of the Klan’s departure. NWROC called for 
people to “take the street,” and when people 
did move into the street, blocking traffic, 
riot police surrounded the crowd and 
pushed people to either side, while NWROC 
supporters were nowhere to be seen. On 
one side, protestors were charged by police 
on horseback, and one activist, beaten by 
police for throwing a snowball at a horse, 
was charged with “resisting arrest.” A small 
group of Minneapolis activists saw the nazi 
cars leaving through an entrance, and tried 
to get the crowd to mobilize. Unfortunately, 
the rest of the crowd was occupied by the 
riot police-and their horses. 

After the disappointing attempt to get at 
the Klan on the streets of Columbus, many 
of the protestors went to a local community 
center to discuss the day’s work and to have 
a business meeting of the ARA Network. 
Tensions between ARA Network activsts and 
disruptive elements served to make the 
meeting relatively unproductive.* 


Anti-Racist Action Network mobilizes against the Klan in Columbus, Ohio on Jan. 6 


One of the Ethnic Studies hunger strikers addresses students during massive sit-in at Columbia's Butler Library. 


Student Takeovers at Columbia 
University for Ethnic Studies 


TO BY MATTHEW Quest 
—_ University students, 


demanding the creation of an eth- -` 


nic studies program, conducted a 
two-week battle with their campus 
administration and security. A 15-day 
hunger strike, three building takeovers, 
and two marches highlighted the strug- 
gle. More than 23 students were arrested 
at the height of the rebellion as riot 
police stormed campus for the first time 
since the 1970s. 


More than 150 denis occupied Low` 


Library, the main administrative building, 
after a 4 p.m. rally on April 10. Students 
occupied the building all night and barred 
all employees, who were left standing for 
hours outside on the next bitter cold morn- 
ing. Finally, campus security cleared the 
building with forced arrests. Students 
stopped traffic while surrounding police 
vehicles outside the campus gates, finally 


marching on the = piece! 

On April 12, while 100 students occu- 
pied Hamilton Hall for most of the day, 
students chalked in the .names of activists 
Marcus Garvey, Bobby Seale, Steven Biko, 
and Cesar Chavez, among others. Across 
from Hamilton Hall is the campus main 
library, whose facade is engraved with the 
names of Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
and Plato—authors taught in Columbia’s 


> Western core curriculum. 


Student leaders, prominent among them 
Asian, African, and Latina women, won 
concessions from the Columbia administra- 
tion which included amnesty for the pro- 
testers, four new minority faculty members 
(two Asian and two Latino), and a promise 
to hire more faculty for the African 
American studies department. However 
their key demand, a separate ethnic studies 
center or separate academic department, 
was not met. The struggle continues. 


Fighting for Education 


Ups & Downs of CUNY Student Movement 95-96 


BY CAROLYN & BRAD 


o's got the money? The rich got 
the money. Who must pay? The 
rich must pay,” over a thousand 

City University of New York (CUNY) stu- 
dents vowed as they marched past Wall 
Street, the heart of New York's financial 
district on a sunny May afternoon. The 
demands of the day were simple: Stop try- 


ing to destroy our only chances at an edu- | 


cation—don't destroy CUNY. Students raged 
at the faceless buildings, “They want pris- 
ons, we want schools!” And on that day the 
students had moments when they spoke in 
a direct voice, straight up and live. 
Organized by the Student Liberation 
Action Movement (SLAM!), in coalition 
with the United Student Senate (USS) and 
the Professional Staff Congress (PSC-the 
faculty union), the May 8, 1996 demonstra- 
tion against the budget cuts was the culmi- 
nation of a semester of organizing on col- 
lege campuses across all the New York bor- 
oughs fron the Bronx to Brooklyn. While 
the stuies: movement didn't successfully 
stop this round of budget cuts, important 


lessons can be learned that we will need to 
understand in order to carry the struggle to 
the next level. 


THE CUNY SYSTEM THEN & NOW 


CUNY began as a free school for the work- 
ing class and poor in 1847 with one cam- 
pus, City College in Harlem. Now it is a 
network of junior and senior colleges 
throughout New York City’s five boroughs. 
Tuition was free from 1847 until 1976, 
when a citywide financial crisis caused the 
university to impose a fee of $925 a year. 
The next tuition increase was in 1982, rais- 
ing the cost to $1,075. Tuition has been 
raised regularly ever since. Current esti- 
mates are tuition will be $3,400 this Fall. 
The tuition increases from the ‘70s to the 
‘90s have been part of an effort to down- 
size and dismantle CUNY. 

CUNY currently has 220,000 full-time 
and part-time students. At least 60% of the 
students are people of color, and 60% are 
women. The CUNY system is the only edu- 
cational opportunity for the most oppressed 


people in New York. The state legislature 
passed cuts in 1995 which have resulted in 
a $750 tuition increase, and a 90% Tuition 
Assistance Program (TAP) cap that lowered 
aid to the neediest students. TAP will be cut 
statewide by $98 million and will no longer 
be linked to tuition levels. Another $250- 
$750 increase per student is being proposed, 
which would end all possibilities of a higher 
education for many CUNY students. 

CUNY Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds con- 
servatively estimates that 20,000 CUNY 
students will not be able to return in Fall 
1996 due to financial hardship. This is the 
equivalent of completely emptying one 
whole CUNY campus. And it's impossible to 
calculate the effects these cuts will have on 
the quality of the education for those who 
can afford to stay in school. The cuts 
include $5 million in bilingual education 
grants, $7 million in adult literacy pro- 
grams, and axing pre-kindergarten, special 
education, summer handicapped programs, 
and schools for the deaf and blind. To add 


i 


CUNY Students March on Broadway Ave Mar. 21 


insult to injury, after these cuts were 
passed, Governor Pataki unilaterally 
imposed another 12% cut to the approved 
CUNY budget without legislative approval. 


THE SCHOOLS SHOULD 
SERVE THE PEOPLE! 


SLAM! has one basic criterion for judging 
our actions: Do they empower students? 
CUNY Students have no real power within 
the university over our education, This is 
because the university system is a part of 
the larger society that is set up to deny 
poor and oppressed people power over our 
lives. In the context of CUNY the demand 
for student power is a challenge to the 
power of New York's ruling elite over its 
most oppressed communities. 

The struggle against the budget cuts and 
for student power cannot happen without 
the same process happening in our neigh- 
borhoods, our workplaces, and even our 
personal lives. Historically the student 
movement has played a role in catalyzing 
such liberation movements in other sections 
of society. Understood in this way student 
power doesn’t mean directly taking over the 
university this year or next, but developing 
the political self-reliance and activity of 
students, developing a new generation of 


organizers and creating lasting spaces of 
counter-power that can nurture a broader 
revolutionary movement. 


THE MOVEMENT LAST YEAR 


In spring 1995 student organizing against 
the CUNY budget cuts exploded into a 
truly mass movement. A new organiza- 
tion, the CUNY Coalition Against the 
Cuts, brought together the movements on 
the various CUNY campuses into large 
citywide demonstrations. 

The largest march was on March 23, 
1995, where over 20,000 students mobi- 
lized at City Hall. The fliers for the march 
called for “Student Strike Against the Cuts: 
Shut the City Down!” The Coalition did not 
get a march permit, and didn’t allow any 
politicians to speak. 

The plan was to march to Wall Street, to 
disrupt those that are determining CUNY’s 
fate. But 8,000 cops blocked the marchers 
and in the chaos of the situation, cops 
maced and beat some students. The march 
was penned in by the cops, never leaving 
City Hall. But there was no mistaking that a 
new autonomous student movement had 
emerged. Before March 23, CUNY Coalition 
meetings attracted a few dozen people. 


CUNY Students Take the Struggle into the Streets on March 23 


After March 23, hundreds of people regu- 
larly came to the meetings. Something new 
was in the air. 

But while this upsurge in student partici- 
pation was going on, confusion and dis- 
agreement among the core organizers start- 
ed to tear apart the coalition. Different peo- 
ple were blamed for the tactical blunders of 
March 23. Despite the ability to mobilize 
tens of thousands of students against the 
cuts, organizers didn’t have a clear concep- 
tion of what needed to be done to actually 
stop the cuts from going through. The 
CUNY Coalition dissipated toward the end 
of the spring 1995 semester, unsuccessful in 
its mission to stop the budget cuts. 


“96: PICKING UP THE PIECES 


In Fall 1996 disunity continued among the 
core organizers. And more importantly, a 
change in attitude was coming over the stu- 
dent body as a whole. This change was 
vaguely sensed but not fully comprehended 
by most of the former coalition organizers 
through the Fall semester. Efforts began to 
rebuild a citywide coalition along the lines 
of last spring’s CUNY Coalition. 

Before the start of the spring semester a 
new coalition was quickly formed and 
named the Coalition for Public Education 
(CPE). It initially consisted of many inde- 


pendent radical students, as well as mem- 
bers of an alphabet soup of revolutionary 
organizations. Some groups participated in 
a principled way, doing work to build the 
movement on the campuses. Others’ partici- 
pation can only be called disruptive, while 
some others came around when they 
thought things were ‘hot’ but then disap- 
peared just as quickly when it came time to 
actually do protracted, unglamorous work. 
The CPE coalition meetings adopted a 
delegate structure, where each campus 
group was required to have open, democra- 
tic meetings and elect delegates to represent 
their positions in the citywidé meetings. 
During the early meetings, the International 
Socialist Organization (ISO) removed them- 
selves from the coalition to focus their 
energies on their new anti-death penalty 
campaign. This clearly hurt the organiza- 
tional! abilities of the coalition as the ISO 
did much work last spring. Some other 
Leninist groups left, due to their disagree- 
ment with the delegate structure adopted. 
They opposed this structure because it 


reduced their ability to take leadership over 
the movement without doing actual work 
on the campuses to build student power. 
Rather than do the work, they hit the door. 
While all this was going on, the coalition 
was also developing an action plan for the 
spring semester. A radical and exciting 
action plan was agreed on with total con- 
sensus. The plan was for a series of four 
actions: (1) a joint demonstration with 
striking service workers, (2) a mass march 


like the one last spring on March 21, (3) a` 


civil disobedience action, and (4) a Mayday 
march on Wall Street. 

With a rebuilt coalition, a democratic 
structure and many activists committed to 
building the movement on the campuses, 

“expectations grew that the movement 
could be even larger and more radical than 
last spring. Organizers believed that with 
the Governor's announcement of the new 
round -of budget cuts, the mass movement 
would quickly rebound on the campuses. 
While this analysis was understandable 
considering the explosion of the move- 
ment last spring, as events unfolded it 
proved to be incorrect. 


STUDENTS ON THE MOVE 


SLAM’s initial plan was based on this 
vision of broadening student participation. 


But no mass movement emerged at CUNY 


this spring. There was certainly activism 


and mobilization against the budget cuts, _ 


and a respectable core of organizers did-a 
large amount of work. What was missing 
was the response from the rest of the stu- 
dent body, which contrasted sharply with 
the climate on campus just a year earlier. 
Last year when the citywide demonstration 
was called, it became the buzz on the cam- 
puses—students and faculty were all talk- 
ing about it and took it up as their own. 
This year organizers put up thousands of 
fliers and did lots of outreach, but-on the 
whole students walked by without paying 


‘much attention. : 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


The student indifference to the movement 
this year can only be explained as a reac- 
tion to the failure of the movement last 
spring. The fact that the cuts went through 
had two effects. The most obvious is that 
many students weren't able to stay in 


school because they couldn't afford it or 


their programs had been cut. The second 
effect is the demoralization. It was this that 
organizers underestimated. 

Students did everything from traveling to 
Albany to lobby and protest the state gov- 
ernment, to working tirelessly on campus all 
year, to mobilizing tens of thousands of peo- 
ple at a citywide demonstration and getting 


attacked by the cops. But the budget cuts | 
still went through. Students accurately real- | 


ized that if we weren't able to stop the cuts 
last year, there was no reason to think we 


` could do it this year with the same tactics. 


The citywide demonstration this year on 
March 21 drew 2,000 high school and col- 
lege students—only a shadow of the march 
last spring. Originally SLAM hoped March 
21 would be a joint demonstration with 
USS and PSC. The coalition proved 
unworkable, as the PSC was unwilling to 
unite with students unless we gave them 
blanket approval to invite Democratic Party 
politicians to speak at the rally and make 
voting a central focus of the action. 

The small size of the March 21 demo and 
the lack of the movement's growth after- 
wards led to general disillusionment. Many 
SLAM! activists started to believe that the 
movement would grow if we were willing 
to compromise with PSC. Desperately want- 
ing the movement to grow, SLAM! decided 


to compromise with PSC on two major 
questions in order to gain their endorse- 
ment. The compromises were (1) to allow 
Democratic party politicians to speak, and 
(2) to do the march a week later, almost at 
the end of the semester. These compromises 
were made in hopes ‘that more students 
would come to the march if faculty sup- 
ported it and didn’t hold tests on that date. 
But even with the endorsement of the fac- 
ulty union, the May 8 march was ‘even 
smaller than the March 23 ‘demo, which 
SLAM! had organized on its own terms. This 
fact shows that the low activity. of the move- 
ment was not due to SLAM’s unwillingness 
to compromise with liberals. Even with the 
endorsement of liberals, students didn’t get 
involved. The low level of mass movement 
came more from demoralization due to the 
ineffectiveness of past movement efforts. 


TOWARD STUDENT POWER 


We need to build a student movement that 
can seriously attempt to stop the budget 
cuts next year. To figure out how to do that, 
we need to study the history of the student 
movement, and movements for social 
change generally, to see what had worked 
and what hasn't worked historically. We 
need to build a mass movement. It needs to 
be autonomous, meaning that it can’t rely 
on Democratic politicians or on faculty 
endorsements to mobilize the student body. 
One lesson we take from spring ‘96 is 
that when the movement is in a low period, 
there is no short cut that will jump-start the 
movement other than ongoing, patient 
political organizing. Alliances with liberals 
won't do it, nor will flashy militant tactics 
that don’t involve thousands of students. 
We need to be aware of where students are 
at, and plan our strategies based on that. 
The most positive accomplishment of this 
semester was the creation of SLAM!—a 
CUNY-wide radical student organization 
based on democratic campus groups. This 
didn’t spark a mass movement right away; 
but it will be crucial when the movement 
starts to pick up again. This will ensure that 
the movement can grow quickly, and stay 


-in the hands of students themselves, not 


Democratic Party politicians, manipulative 
Leftist groupings, or liberal faculty.* i 


For more information on the CUNY movement: 


Student Liberation Action 
Movement (SLAM!) 
212-642-2549 


The Spheric 
Student Community News Service 
695 Park Avenue 
Room 207 T.H. 
New York, NY 10021 
212-772-4279 
The Spheric is an excellent CUNY-wide 


independent student movement newspaper. 


